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Can You Answer These Questions? 
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sad role; A lucky girl; Cool as a cucumber; gress to a close? (14) 
noney Should get Clareasie medal; Ups and downs 20 Are any two things exactly alike? (15) 


of hotel manager.-® See how many of the above questions you can answer 
; and put them to your smart friends. Answers appear on 


bunk A mysterious disappearance ae 16 pages indicated. Contests may also be held, five points 


~ being allowed for each question correctly answered. Great 
tes al A good stunt to amuse your friends. for parties to see who can make the highest score. 
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Little Stories from Real Life $2 sss" 2 





An Inconsiderate Dog 
A little black dog résiding somewhere 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., squatted down on 
the subway tracks and absolutely re- 
fused to budge. No amount of coaxing 


‘ could make him change his mind. Mean- 


while six trains were stalled on his 


_ account, nine policemen were at their 


wit’s end, 18 guards discussed the ad- 
visability of calling in the fire depart- 
ment, 40 motorists were wondering if 
they would ever get home for dinner 
-and 100 passengers were wishing they 
had gone by some other route. Finally, 
however, a good looking policeman with 
sideburns approached the dog and 
said something magic. The dog walked 
away with the policeman and followed 
him to the police station. He was 
charged with tying up traffic and sen- 
tenced to the dog pound for the night. 


Popular Comedian in Sad Role n 


For years Frank Tinney was a fav- 
orite comedian in the large cities where 
he played. Just let him black his face 
and walk before the footlights and he 
would send large audiences into hys- 
terics with his funny/lines. His voice 
was his fortune. Then a year ago while 
playing with a musical review in De- 
troit Tinney’s voice went back on him. 
His vocal chords became paralyzed and 
he was taken to a hospital. For weeks 
doctors thought he would not live. But 
he recovered and remained in obscurity 
attempting to bring back the voice that 
had brought him fame. 

Recently Tinney thought the time had 
come to stage his comeback. So at one 
of the popular night clubs in. Chicago 
he appeared before a large crowd. As 
he came into, the spotlight there was 
thunderous applause. Then Tinney 
spoke. The crowd strained to hear him 
and were polite enough to applaud him 
generously, but few people could hear 
what he said. After two performances 
Tinney was ordered to bed—his vocal 
chords still paralyzed. 


A Lucky Girl 

Ten years ago Dr. Edward Tull, of 
Salisbury, Md., retired from the practice 
of surgery in New York and returned 
to his Maryland home. One day he 
witnessed the sad spectacle of two tear- 
ful little girls standing begide their 
mother’s open grave and sympathy led 
him to persuade the girls’ father to al- 
low the children to come and live in 
his home. The father, however, refused 
to allow the surgeon to adopt them. 
During the 19 years they were to- 
gether Edna was the doctor’s outdoor 
companion. They roamed the _ fields, 
rode horses and sailed boats together. 
Her sister Ruth liked books and pre- 
ferred to stay at home. 

When Dr. Tull died recently a will 
was found leaving the bulk of his $1,- 
250,000 estate to Edna, now 13 years 
old. This includes a 2300 acre water- 
front farm with its large home and a 
hunting lodge. On the farm, besides 
her riding ponies, are more than 1500 
head of thoroughbred stock. Edna’s 
sister Ruth who is 15 years old was 
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left an income of $300 a month, Both 
girls are at present in a private school 
in Baltimore, 

Relatives of the deceased, however, 
do not like being left out of the will 
and having the surgeon’s fortune go to 
two little girls to whom he was no 
relation. So they have instituted the 
necessary action to fight the case in 
court. 


Cool as a Cucumber 

Avery Hearn, of Laurel, -Del., has 
sold papers on _ Laurel-Philadelphia 
trains for 40 years. One evening Hearn 
was waiting at the station for his train 
to pull out when a breathlesss neighbor 
told him his house was on fire. Hearn 
didn’t turn a hair but calmly replied: 
“The firemen will take care of the fire, 
the neighbors will take care of the wife 
and children, and I will take care of 
my run.” So saying Hearn swung 
aboard his train. 


Should Get Carnegie Medal 

Suppose you were driving a bus full 
of passengers and you saw the road 
ahead of you blocked by an auto and 
four bandits with drawn _ revolvers. 
What would you do? A Detroit bus 
driver who had this question presented 
to him in real fashion had to decide 
and do it quick. He speeded up his 
engine and ran into the bandits’ car, 
pushing it off the road and forcing 
the bandits to jump for safety. He said 
later that he figured the bandits lost 
their nerve and were afraid to ‘shoot. 
The 30 passengers in the bus were al- 
most in a panic but no one was injured. 
When they got home they thanked their 
lucky stars thai they had a red-blooded 


.man driving their bus; otherwise they 


might have reached home minus their 
valuables, 


Ups and Downs of Hotel Manager 

Up again, down again, wrong again, 
Finnigan. The manager of a hotel in 
San Francisco feels just like this Fin- 
nigan. A noted Italian flyer was a guest 
at his hotel and Finnigan wanted to 
honor him in some way. So he decided 
to display the Italian flag during the 
flyer’s stay.. The hotel had only one 
flag pole but Finnigan raised the Stars 
and Stripes and then pulled up the 
Italian color beneath it. Italians gazed 
upward and gasped; they protested to 
the manager. At sea such an arrange- 














Claude Freese, of Los Angeles, built this 
model of a dirigible hydro-airship which, ac- 
cording to the inventor, will operate equally 
well on land, on water and in the air. The 
inventor says his ship, which is lightened by 


gas, will skim across the Atlantic in 60 hours. - 
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would correct the sitdation.  Fi)))\,, 


promised that he would. 

The manager ordered the An 
colors to be taken down and the 
flag run up to the top of the mas'. |p, 
mediately he was besieged by eri. 
cans inquiring whether the hot | },) 


expatriated itself. The only s0\i\i9) 
then was to erect a second flagpo \. hy 
before it could be, put in plac jy 
Italian flyer received a telegram \ hic 


took him out of the city. Qui! hy 
once more been restored and the rie 
can flagis flying at the mast as 01 \ or. 


Gems from Exchances 


Sad Loss 
Denver (Colo.) Post—(adv.)—ST!i \YED 
FROM OWNER: White liver and tic fe. 
male pointer answers to name Fay. 
Sunset 26. 











Overdoing It 
Stockman “and Farmer—(adv. tes‘ imo- 
nial)—J. B.—bought his—cutter in 1°27, cut 
from 25 to 30 acres of corn every yea", als 
lots of hdy and straw for bedding ani after 
eight years writes: “To date have nol 
spent one cent for repairs.” 
Sent in by Mrs. G. R. Taylor, Pa. 


One of the Patriotic Chorus 
Rocky Mountain News (Denver, ( ad 
A fifth signature of Button Gwinnett, srnoer 
if the declaration of independence fron 
Georgia, has been found. 


And If He Wasn’t Handicapped ’ 
Daytona (Fla.) News-Journal—(: ~ 
COMPANION: Part time for a youny ma 
slightly handicapped. Must be able to swin 
dance, play tennis and promote socia! co» 
tacts etc. Box H-89, care News-Journal. 


Ancient History 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Star—How the }ombs 
had been set off was learned tonight whe 
investigators discovered wire leading {ron 
the two craters in the road to a rotte« tre 
in a field more than a hundred years away. 
Sent in by Goldie Scotten; Greenfield. 
Young in Spirit Anyway 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express— adv.) 











—HELP WANTED: Young man ovycr 4% 

for outside sales. 741 Ellicott Square |)l¢ 
Foul Deed 

Augusta (Ga.) Herald—Mrs, Carrie | ar 


er of 2008 Milledgeville road report«( \ 
police officers Friday morning that so: icone 
entered her foul house Thursday nig!) and 


made away with eight chickens. 
Sent in by Scott Nixon, Augusta 





Making Amends 
Rhode Island paper — LADY \\ 10 
BROKE UP BEAUTIFUL HOME wi!! sel 
furniture, rugs, linens and bric-a-! at 
sacrifice. 





Personality 
New York Herald Tribune—Law: «1 
Tibbett again stood forth among the | I 
pals by virtue of the swill and power 


he brings to the role of King Sadgai 


sa A Rain of Pleasure 
Warren (Pa.) Tribune—Miss_ Hort 
Kinsley entertained very pleasant!) 
day night in a shower for Mrs. ‘ old 
McKinney. 








Some Incubator 
Jefferson (Iowa) Herald—(adv.)—}<! 
Chicks. We are installing a Blue Hen 12° 
bator capacity 6000 eggs. The Blue '* 
hatches large healthy chicks equal to ‘” 
Alive hen. Blue Hen Hatchery. 
Sent in by Jack Robson, Scranton. 
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America Welcomes Home Its Flying Ambassador 


Though Chamberlin and his passen- 
ger also succeeded in making a non-stop 
transatlantic flight the nation still re- 
sounds with the name Lindbergh. Why 
is that? 

Is too much fuss being made over 
“Lindy,” as an admiring public has dub- 
bed him? 

Not since Gen. Pershing’s triumphant 
return from the World war has this 
country witnessed the like of Limd- 
bergh’s homecoming. The commander 
of the A, E, F. had to cool his heels be- 
fore calling on the president. But in 
Lindbergh’s case the chief executiye de- 
clared’ a special holiday and put aside 
all other engagements to greet the flyer. 
Pershing returned on a_ steamship; 
Lindbergh had a cruiser placed at his 
disposal, Pershing landed at New York, 
the common port of entry. Lindbergh 
was brought all the way to Washington, 
the nation’s capital. Incidentally, this 
aroused New York and when Lindbergh 
did make that city his second point of 
call it had him enter via the bay as 
though he had just arrived. 

Pershing and Lindbergh both did 
things for which- they were idolized, 
even though success was achieved in 
different lines. But Pershing did not 
keep King Albert of Belgium waiting 20 





Those First Words 


Lindbergh’s first words on landing 
at Paris have aroused as much specu- 
lation as any other detail of his ep- 
och-making flight. Imaginative news- 
papermen have credited him with 
“Here I am,” “I have done it,” “So 
this is Paris,” “Is this Paris” and a 
variety of other remarks. 

But what the flyer did say, accord- 
ing to his own admission, was: “I 
am Charles Lindbergh !” 

“Why did you say that?” he was 
asked. 

“I was afraid they might think I 
was somebody else.” 

It is explained that other planes 
were being expected at Le Bourget 
field at the time, though none from 
across the Atlantic. 





L 








minutes while he searched for a collar 
button. Lindbergh did. The queen of 
the Belgians was never halted by a 
Paris traffic cop to give Pershing the 
right of way. Yet this was done for 
Lindbergh. Never in any one fortnight 
was Pershing presented with a score of 
medals. Lindbergh was. The nurse in 
charge of a British royal infant never 
took it to see Pershing, yet the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of York, was brought 
downstairs to “coo” for Lindbergh, Not 


many parents named their babies~after 
Pershing. Lindbergh has had a score 
of children named after him by doting 
parents. 

Our government never considered is- 
suing a special stamp in Pershing’s hon- 
or. Lindbergh’s feat is to be so com- 
memorated. The only reason “Lindy’s” 
face will not appear on the new issue is 
because the law prohibits such repro- 
duction of the features of a living per- 














Capt. Lindbergh (left), President Dou- 

mergue of France (center) and Ambassa- 

dor Herrick on steps of American embassy 
acknowledging cheers of Paris throngs. 


son. There is no record of a person 
being killed in an argument over Persh- 
ing’s ancestors.’ In. New York a man 
was fatally stabbed because he argued 
that Lindbergh was of Swedish descent. 
His assailant argued that Lindbergh had 
Irish blood. (They were both right. 
Lindbergh’s father, once a congressman, 
was born in Sweden. Mrs. Lindbergh’s 
maternal grandmother was a Kissane, 
and was born in Tipperary. The name 
Lindbergh is a composite Swedish word, 
the “lind” meaning “tree” and “bergh” 
meaning hill. The former is found in 
our “linden” tree and the other in the 
English word “iceberg,” meaning ice 
hill.) 


Pershing was not promoted any more 


rapidly. Lindbergh rose from captain 
to colonel in the Missouri : national 


guard almost over night. No one ever 
wanted any of Pershing’s old autos. 
One that Lindbergh used has been re- 
claimed from the junk pile to be sent to 
France. Another similar relic will be 
placed on a cement base at Little Falls, 
Minn., as a permanent memorial to its 
distinguished former citizen. Not many 
people claimed relationship with Persh- 
ing, yet Lindbergh has letters and tele- 
grams from about 500 “relatives” he 
never heard of before the great flight. 


Why so much attention for Lind- 
bergh? 

Is it because he is young? No; Cham- 
berlin is young yet his achievement will 
not receive the 50,000 columns of space 
in American papers accorded “Lindy.” 
Commander Byrd, prospective trans- 
atlantic flyer, is also young, but his first- 
to-fly-over-the-North-Pole fame never 
brought him the plaudits that Lindbergh 
is getting. 

Then is it because Lindbergh wassuc- 
cessful in cementing friendship between 
this country and France? Hardly! 
Even President Wilson, who broke prec- 
edent by going on a peace mission to 
France in 1919, did not receive the ova- 
tion that Lindbergh did, though the for- 
mer’s visit was no less a distinction and 
welcome, 

No—it is because Lindbergh and 
romance are synonymous. 

Lindbergh is of the stuff that dreams 
are made of. He is boyville’s idea of 
what Tom Sawyer or Huck Finn might 
have been in later life. He is a girl’s 
mental picture of the hero in her favor- 
ite story. As for those who are no long- 
er young, Lindbergh’s adventures are 
the reincarnation of the dreams of their 
own youth. 

Pershing was already famous when 
he came back from the war. Lindbergh 
was unknown. Chamberlain and Byrd 
took up aviation as a hobby, almost as 
a sport. Lindbergh was a humble mail 
pilot. Romance says heroes must start 
poor. No one paid Lindbergh any at- 
tention before his flight. He jumped to 
fame overnight, so to speak. That’s ro- 
mance. Lindbergh flew alone. Heroes 
must be brave and daring. Royalty 
feted him. Tradition requires this. 

Lindbergh’s case, in brief, is that of a 
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Picture radioed from France show- 
ing President Doumergue shaking 
hands with American flyer after be- 








stowing Legion of Honor cross. 
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story-book hero come to life. (So few 
of them do, you know!) He is a Hora- 
tio Alger character in reality. What he 
has done millions of others imagined 
themselves as doing. His flight was the 
fulfillment of the idle speculation and 
suppressed desires of other men. The 
rosy-cheeked boy day-dreaming over 
his geography at school and _ the 
wizened old bookkeeper floating in an 
argosy of fancy beyond the desk’s hum- 
drum figures like to pictures themselves 
as heroes. Lindbergh is such a compos- 
ite one. So much for hero worship. 


There is an unforced humanness and 
modesty about Lindbergh that carries 
an. additional appeal. Mothers admire 
him because his first thought on com- 
pleting his hazardous trip was of his 
own parent, and because he found time 
during his busy round in Paris to call on 
the mother of the ill-fated Capt. Nunges- 
ser. Moralists revere him because he 
does not smoke or drink liquor. At a 
big dinner in his honor in Paris he suf- 
fered champagne to touch his lips, be- 
cause Ambassador Herrick urged him 
to, saying: “Oh, go ahead and drink it; 
it’s a toast to_your mother.” But he re- 
fused to swallow any. Milk and pastry 
are more to his liking. Lindbergh was 
also pressed to see some of Paris’s fa- 
mous (or infamous) night life, but de- 
clined. “I am not used to this sort of 
thing,” he explained. 


Animal lovers like Lindbergh because 
he has a kitten mascot which he refused 
to submit to the rigors of the trans- 
atlantic flight. And menfolk as a whole 
esteem him because he is unassuming. 
The fact that he indulged in good-na- 
tured grins, though with reddened face, 
during sundry cheek-kissing ceremo- 
nies by French notables afforded much 
amusement at home. When asked how 
he liked this form of greeting he re- 
plied: “Oh, that’s one of the things you 
can’t ahswer.” 


Lindbergh admits coming home be- 
cause he was homesick. It being his 
first trip to Europe he might have en- 
joyed a longer stay, but he tired of 
adoration and came home. “Lindy” is 
good natured. The fact that French 
souvenir hunters almost stripped his 
monoplane of fabric did not annoy him. 
He lost no prestige because he arrived 
in France with only 27 cents and had 
to temporarily borrow a pair of Am- 
bassador Herrick’s overly-large pajam- 
as and a suit from Herrick’s son which 
also did not fit. Nor was his popularity 
lessened in -America because he de- 
clined to wear a high hat to the great 
English derby, though King George and 
every other man in the boxes where he 
sat wore toppers. He was almost alone 
in not betting on the horses. Lindbergh 
is charitable. This was shown when 
he turned $6000, subscribed to buy him 
a.useless cup, over to widows of French 
aviators, He has been widely acclaimed 
at home because he refuses to go on the 
stage or otherwise foolishly commer- 
cialize himself. He turned down an 
offer of half a millon from one movie 
company. He is clear-headed enough to 
realize thag a public soon tires of mon- 
ey-grabbers. 

Lindbergh’s retiring nature is evinced 
in all his public utterances. He does 


THE PATHFINDER |. 
not make use of the personal pronoun 
“TI” that is so much abused by others. 
In a short talk before the American 
club in Paris he actually apologized for 
taking up “too much time.” 

It is well, indeed, that Lindbergh is 
made of this kind of stuff. He braved 
the trip at a time when anti-American 
spirit in France was said to be especial- 
ly rife. It had been aggravated by a 
foolish and unfounded rumor that Capt. 
Nungesser had been lured to his death 
by misleading American weather re- 
ports: Ambassador Herrick felt so much 
apprehension that he urged postpone- 
ment of the transatlantic flights. But 
Lindbergh went anyhow. 

An American with “too much ego in 
his cosmus,” a condition to which cer- 
tain American tourists are unfortunate- 
ly addicted, might have irritated the 
French to the breaking point. The 
diplomatic and well-behaved Lindbergh, 
however, seems to have swept away 
any superficial hatred that the French 
may have held against us. The reason 
for crowds in Paris, London and Brus- 
sels shouting themselves hoarse was as 
much due to Lindbergh’s pleasing per- 
sonality as it was to his flying record. 

The fact that Ambassador Herrick 
took Lindbeygh under his wing almost 
from the outset may have had some- 
thing to do with it, but Lindbergh’s 
every word and action while abroad 
would have done credit to an astute 
diplomat. For example, what better 
statement could he have made than 
to say as he did to the French: 

“There is no country after America 
in which we (he always speaks of him- 
self and his plane as “we”) would 
rather land than France, and I believe 
the name of the plane itself—Spirit of 
St. Louis—was meant to convey a cer- 
tain meaning to the people of France. 
I hope it has.” 

On another occasion he characteris- 
tically said: “I cannot begin to express 
my feelings. I won’t try. But I do 


-want to express America’s sympathy for 


Capt, Nungesser and Maj. Coli, who 
were lost in a far greater attempt than 
mine. For the trip from Paris to New 
York is a more daring project on ac- 
count of the atmospheric conditions. 
Theirs was the greatest attempt of all.” 
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—Cartoon in Philadelphia Ledger. 
It’s too bad that France and Italy have to 
resort to knotholes, i after. 
refused invitations to enter. 


ig JUNE ZO, 1927 


No wonder French listeners guj; 
and exclaimed: “Fine, that what h. |. 
saying is fine!” If the recently ech... 
suggestion of a peace pact betw..» 
France and the United States is rea!) .; 
Lindbergh can be credited with | 
ing pave the way. Lindbergh shov , 
equal shrewdness in his reply to \\\\s. 
solini’s message of congratulations 
he wired back: “Thanks for your | 
gram. Long live Mussolini. Long 
the Italian ‘youth.”%- Gestures suc! 
these make us friends abroad, 

Lindbergh is no less diplomatic |; 
dealing with the fair sex. He blus)) 
becomingly when a pretty girl insis\« 
on kissing him, told other girls he ., 
“terribly sorry” because “I have never 
danced in my life,” and, when ques. 
tioned whether he liked blondes 0, 
brunettes best,tactfully replied : “Blondes 
look nice, and brunettes too—they ., || 
do.” 

“Had we searched all America 
could not have found a better type than 
young Lindbergh to represent the s) iri! 
and high purpose of our people,” s:id 
Ambassador Herrick. “Lindbergh's 
head not only is not in the least turned, 
but it never will be, whatever his swuc- 
cess. He is of the Lincoln type. \\! 
can say more?” 


A few people may agree with G 
Tunney who arises to predict that ‘: 
year from now Lindbergh will be {or- 
gotten.” Perhaps. The public is fick!e. 
A reader reminds us of the sad fate 
the heroic marine who stayed at |i; 
post Jong enough to inform Capt. Sixs- 
bee that the battleship Maine was sink- 
ing. - After being idolized for a y: 
he was dropped flat, causing him |v 
commit suicide. But Gene Tunney, 
champion pugilist though he is, is ot 
a very good authority on some things, 
especially since he started to “high-h:' 
the sporting world. Tunney’s baw!ing 
out of George Bernard Shaw faile« 
tumble the latter from his pedes! 
Nor does his selection of “Caponsacc! 
as the best play meet popular appro, 

“What is the good of the transatla: 
non-stop flights?” some people 
asking. 

They stimulate aviation progress 
they test reliability of engines and | 
terials—but Lindbergh has the answer 
in a nutshell 

“When Benjamin Franklin visiic: 
France,” he remarked, “someone askc« 
the inventor-statesman, ‘What good 
a trial balloon?’ and Franklin answe'- 
ed, ‘What good is a new born baby 

Yes, aviation is still in its infancy. 
It can grow only through popular « 
couagement. 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 


When the semi-circular room in |): 
United States capitol was in 1864, 01 
suggestion of Senator Morrill of Ver- 
mont (then a congressman), ordered s«' 
apart as a National Statuary Hal! |0 
which each state might send the statues 
‘of two of its distinguished citizens t): 
country applauded. Criticism cam 
later. 

This criticism may be divided in! 
three main complaints. The chief one, 
perhaps, is that some states have s« 





lected insignificant men for the hono' 
¥ j 
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Another one is that the statues-are not 
uniform as to size, style etc. And the 
third is that some of them are wretched 
works of art. The heterogeneous dis- 
play has often been unfavorably com- 
mented upon. Nearly 20 states have 
thus far deelined to add to the display. 

The California legislature now irri- 
tates this sore question by proposing 
statues Of Miguel Jose Serra Junipero 
and Thomas Starr. King to represent 
that state. California has no statues in 
the hall at present. California organi- 
zations and individuals have asked Gov. 
Young to veto the bill authorizing the 
statues. They claim tte state could se- 
lect better material. Junipero, objectors 
point out, was an alien missionary and 
King a Yankee clergyman who lived 
only three years in California before 
his death. Most Californians prefer to 
recognize people like John C. Fremont 
and Bret Harte who, though not born 
in the Golden state, were thoroughly 
Californian. 

But for that matter, how many Ameri- 
eans know why the following have 
statues in the hall: William Allen of 
Ohio, James Clarke of Arkansas, Jacob 
Collamer of Vermont, J. L. M. Curry of 
Alabama, George Glick of Kansas, John 
Gorrie of Florida, Francis Pierpont of 
West Virginia, Henry Rice of Minnesota, 
Uriah Rose of Arkansas, George Shoup 
of Idaho, Zebulon Vance of North 
Carolina? 

Patriots are under the impression 
that the honor should be reserved for 
more prominent personages of which 
Washington and Lee, Virginia’s entries, 
are good examples. 


THE SACCO-VANZETTI CASE 


Gov. Fuller of Massachusetts has call- 
ed on President Lowell of Harvard uni- 
versity, President Stratton of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
former Probaté Judge Robert Grant of 
the same state to aid him in reviewing 
the case of Nicolai Sacco and Bartolo- 
meo Vanzetti. Gov. Fuller- refused to 
appoint an independent commission for 
the same purpose. As state executive 
he feels he must decide whether the 
two men shall die in the electric chair 
the week of July 1 as scheduled. 


The probe is the result of remarkable 
agitation in behalf of the condemned 
men, a clamor which grew stronger 
after the Massachusetts supreme court 
declared it had no power to review 
evidence or order another trial. A re- 
view had previously been refused by 
the same judge who tried the original 
case. Some jurists think this is tod 
much “one-man” justice. Interest has 
been heightened by a dramatic 10,000- 
word appeal drawn up by Vanzetti in 
which he asks for “justice” for himself 
and Sacco. In reiterating their com- 
munistic views, Vanzetti declares: “For 
this cause we are willing to suffer and 
die, but not for the low and sordid 
South Braintree crime.” : 

The case has attracted world-wide at- 
tention. Foreign radicals have even 
bombed American embassies and lega- 
tions and labor organizations have held 
“sympathy” strikes. In our own coun- 
try an attempt was made on Gov. Full- 
er’s life, Others connected with the 
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case have been 
threatened, neces- 
sitating their being 
guarded in a man- 
ner contrary to 
American practice. 

But the outcry 
in behalf of the 
condemned is not 
confined to radical 
throats. The Amer- 
ican Federation of 
Labor, college and 
other groups have 
asked an inquiry. 
One of the last 
acts of Anatole 
France, French 
novelist, was to 
urge Americans not 
to make martyrs 
of the two men, 
saying that “mar- 
tyrdom is the un- 
pardonable crime 
which nothing can 
obliterate and 
which weighs up- 
yn generation after generation.” The list 
of persons who question Massachusetts 
justice includes: 

Bishops Lawrence and Brewster, the Rev. 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, Dr. Richard C. 
Cabot, Fritz Kreisler, John Hays Hammond, 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps, Prof. Feliz 
Frankfurter, Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, Dean 
Pound of Harvard law school, Dean Hutch- 
ins of Yale law school, Dean Jervey of Col- 
umbia law school, President Mary Woolley 
of Mt. Holyoke college, Dean Gauss of 
Princeton, Prof. Bliss Perry, Margaret De- 
land, Francis B. Sayre (who married the 
second daugther of President Wilson), 
Sherwood Eddy, Edgar Lee Masters, Morton 
Prince, John Haynes Holmes, Charles P. 
Curtis jr., Frank W. Taussig, Prof. E. M. 
Borchard, Roland W. Borden, Dr. Frank G. 
Goodnow, John Graham Brooks, Fabian 
Franklin, Alexander M. Bing, George Gordon 
Battle, Charles C. Burlingham, and Mary 
Heaton Vorse, also members of the faculty 
and 640 students of the University of Cali- 
fornia, 123 members of the faculty of Smith 
college, 25 members of the faculty of Clark 
university, the entire faculty of the Minne- 
sota law school, and representative mem- 
bers of the faculties of the Missouri, Kans- 
as, Illinois, Yale and Columbia law schools. 
Incidentally, the Pulitzer prize for the best 
editorial of 1926 went to the Boston Herald 
for questioning the justice of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti verdict. 

The crime for which Sacco and Van- 
zetti were convicted was no different 
from many other murders. In 1920 two 
paymasters of a South Braintree, Mass., 
shoe factory were killed while carrying 
a $15,000 payroll through the main 


_street of that town. The two murderers 


escaped in an auto. The car was traced 
and several weeks later Sacc6é and Van- 
zetti were arrested when they accom- 
panied another Italian to a garage to 
get the car. The murder was a brutal 
one. Sacco and Vanzetti were convict- 
ed on circumstantial evidence. They 
asserted their innocence and claim that 
they were “framed” because they be- 
longed to radical organizations. 

Both sides have dabbled in so much 
propaganda that it is hard to get at the 
real facts in the case. Sacco and Van- 
zetti are admitted radicals. Sacco was 
arrested for making speeches during the 








Demonstration at Union Square, New York, against the “ persecu- 
tion” of Sacco and Vanzetti. This is typical of scenes in many 
parts of the world. 


Hopedale strike in 1916. Both men 
joined in the protests over the govern- 
ment’s treatment of Salsedo, another 
radical. Being pacifists, they caused the 
Department of Justice trouble by trying 
to influence their countrymen to op- 
pose the draft. Then Sacco and Van- 
zetti were of draft age. 

The South Braintree murder was 
committed at a time when the govern- 
ment was apprehending and deporting 
radicals. Consequently, as soon as 
Sacco and Vanzetti were charged with 
the crime radical groups raised the cry 
that the men were being “persecuted” 
for their beliefs. 

When arrested Sacco and Vanzetti ap- 
pear to have been questioned about 
their political views. Both men lied 
but later said they were trying to bor- 
row a car to use in gathering up and 
destroying radical literature before the 
latter fell into the hands of secret serv- 
ice agents. Sacco and Vanzetti admitted 
doing this on instruction from their 
“comrades” in New York. In Sacco’s 
pocket wag found a leaflet billing Van- 
zetti as principal speaker at a Brockton 
meeting to raise money to prevent Sal- 
sedo from being deported. 


Judge Webster Thayer of the. Su- 
perior Court, who tried the case, an- 
nounced that he would give the defend- 
ents “the same justice that he would 
give a descendant of a Mayflower 
settler.” It was the trial which has 
provoked so much controversy. A mass 
of conflicting evidence was introduced. 
The prosecution was mainly one of 
identification. Fifty-nine witnesses tes- 
tified that Sacco and Vanzetti had been 
near the scene of the crime. Ninety- 
nine other witnesses supported Sacco 
and Vanzetti’s story of being out of 
town at the time. Vanzetti claimed to 
have been peddling fish in Plymouth on 
the day of the crime and Sacco said he 
had been in Boston arranging with the 
Italian consul for a passport to Italy. 

As soon as the men were convicted 
the radicals started a campaign which 
subsequently brought workers’ demon- 
strations in Europe, South America 
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and Asia,as well as in the United States. 
A $300,000 fund, it was said, was quick- 
ly subscribed for defense. By taking 
advantage of every loophole afforded by 
the slow American law, the case has 
now dragged along for seven years. 

A much talked of element in the case 
is the so-called Madeiros confession. In 
1925, according to affidavits filed by the 
defense in arguing for a new trial, a 
Portuguese named Celestino Madeiros, 
convicted of a bask murder, passed to 
Sacco in Dedham jail a piece of paper 
on which was written: “I hereby con- 
fess I was in the South Braintree crime 
and that Sacco and Vanzetti are not 
connected with it.” In denying a new 
trial Judge Thayer placed no credence 
in the confession of Madeiros who he 
called “a crook, a thief, a robber, a liar, 
a rum runner, a bouncer, a smuggler 
and a man who has been convicted and 
sentenced to death for murder.” Neither 
did the judge find any ground for the 
defense’s charge that the Department 
of Justice, unable to have Sacco and 
Vanzetti deported, got state authorities 
to convict them of murder in order to 
get them out of the way. Judge Thayer’s 
conduct of the case caused six affidavits 
charging him with prejudice to recently 
be submitted to Gov. Fuller. They were 
from three reporters who covered the 
trial, a former Boston city treasurer 
and the dramatic editor of Life. 

The fate of Sacco and Vanzetti now 
rests in the hands of Gov. Fuller and 
his special aides. If it is decided that 
reasonable doubt attaches to the guilt 
of the two men their case will be re- 
viewed by more than a single judge. 
But if it is agreed, as did the Massachu- 


setts supreme court, that there was no 


error in any of Judge Thayer’s rulings 
the convicted men will be executed. In 
either event the case will go down as 
one of the most remarkable of recent 
times. 





‘“PACIFISTS’* VS. ‘‘MILITARISTS’’ 


It is a coincidence perhaps that while 
Mrs. John D, Sherman, president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
was berating American peace societies 
“for trying to run the government,” the 
same organization was active in ar- 
ranging to fete the son of a pacifist. 
Charles Lindbergh, famous transatlan- 
tic flyer, is a son of the late representa- 
tiveof the same name whowas so active 
in opposing entry of the United States 
into the World war, which he called 
a “welter of blood, greed and militar- 
ism.” He was defeated by Harold Knut- 
son, however, before the war issue 
came up in Congress. The elder Lind- 
bergh was even accused of disloyalty 
when he ran for governor of Minnesota 
on the Non-Partisan League ticket. 

On Decoration Day the new $85,000 
memorial to the youth of Plainfield, 
N. J., who went to war was left un- 
decorated at the instigation of the 
American Legion because it bore this 
inscription, taken from the Bible: “Na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against na- 
tion,_neither shall they learn war any- 
more,” 

And while the national council of 
Congregational Churches was condemn- 
ing compulsory military training in 
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schools as conducive to militarism and 
the United Presbyterian Church was 
thanking President Coolidge for his ef- 
forts in behalf of disarmament, an 
American Legion committee, meeting 
at Washington, was condemning paci- 
fists and agitating a more elaborate na- 
tional defense. 


TAXES AND EXPENSES 


Secretary Mellon’s statement that the 
treasury will close the fiscal year June 
30th with a surplus of $600,000,000 prac- 
tically assures the nation of another 
cut in federal taxes. The announced 
surplus isabout what had beenexpected. 

Democrats will fight for a cut of at 
least $300,000,000 but the Republicans, 
though favoring reduction, would not 
go so far. The latter point out that 
despite economies of the Coolidge ad- 
ministration the cost of running the 
federal government is still hovering 





qu 


Cartoon in Mineral Wells (Tex.) Index. 
The Eighth Wonder of the Modern World 


around $4,000,000,000 as compared with 
$700,000,000 before the war. This in- 
crease is defended on the ground that 
it is due to the war and the natural 
growth of the nation. The annual cost 
of running the federal, state and local 
governments, according to a new esti- 
mate by the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, is $11,124,000,000, or al- 
most five times what is was in 1913. 
This is a per capita cost of nearly $100 
as against $30 for 1913. 

In view of the duplication of some 
federal and state taxes, nearly 30 state 
legislatures have asked congress to 
abandon to the states the field of in- 
heritance taxes. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MOLOKAI 


Yes, lepers on Molokai island in the 
Hawaiian group are permitted to have 
children, ; 

Isolated by sea and precipice on 
Kalawao peninsula, more than. 500 af- 
flicted persons live much as do their 
kinfolk in the outside world. They 
govern themselves, have their own 
churches, marry and bring children 
into the world. 

Only one infant, it is said, has ever 
contraeted leprosy in that colony. There 
is a reason. 





A mother is never permitted to hold _ 
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her child. As soon as it is bor) j, 
baby is taken away, to be cared | 
a guarded nursery in the hospita! 
pound. Once a week—on Suniiiy\_ 
parents are permitted to see thei 
dren. But a thick plate of glas: | 
vents the mother from approachi: 
little crib. She can only watch. ‘ 
and gestures may be exchanged. 
word or affectionate touch neve:. 


The glass is small and ther 
many mothers and children. Sv» 
hour is the limit for a mother 
endearingly at her own child. 
one mother is watching the next n. 
in line is waiting, impatient fo: 
turn at the window. 

When the children are able to | 
they are ready to leave the colony. 
last brief hour of exposure befo: 
mother’s anxious gaze and the 
passes out of his mother’s life, 
forever, 

If the parents are still alive aft 
children are grown the latter may 
the colony. 

But few ever return. 


AN AMERICAN LOCARNO? 

When Foreign Minister Briand of 
France first proposed that the United 
States and France enter an agrec:en 
never to go to war against each other 
the idea received scant attention. (Con- 
ing as it did on an anniversary ce! ¢)ra- 
tion of our entry into the World war, i! 
was regarded merely as a friendly ¢e:- 
ture for the occasion. But since the 
numerous noted men in both countries 
have indorsed the idea and now Presi 
dent Coolidge and our State Depari- 
ment, unofficially of course, are study- 
ing proposals to that end. 

On this side of the Atlantic a nun- 
ber of plans have been proposed. (ne 
comes from the American Foundalic 
which handles the American peace 
award founded by Edward Bok. |! 
seeks to outlaw war by relegating (is- 





_putes which might arise between the 


two countries to either of three met)iods 
of arbitration: first, conciliation; sec 
ond, arbitration by special tribunals 0! 
The Hague court, or, third, settlemen! 
by the World Court. 

Another pact is offered by Dr. James 
T. Shotwell, professor of history at Co- 
lumbia university and a commissione! 
to the peace conference of 1918. Prof 
Shotwell’s plan has had the most ei- 
thusiastic reception. 

In effect, it is patterned on the Lo 
carno treaties and other arbitratiol 
agreements the United States has 2: 
ready entered into. It would requir 
the signatories not to resort to war % 
“an instrument of policy yet would no 
bind them to forego the right of sell: 
defense. Nor would it interfere wit! 
our adherence to the Monroe Doctrine 
“provided that the United States wil 
use its best endedvors to obtain subi 
sion of disputes to arbitration or co 
ciliation.” The signatories would have 
a free hand in purely domestic affai'. 
For instance, the United States would 
not be required to submit the probe” 
of immigration to arbitration. The S!.0l- 
well pact, too, names The Hague «n/ 
World courts as arbiters but should 


Aither nation decline to arbitrate ther 
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is a proviso for an international con- 
ciliation committee of five members— 
two from each country and a fifth ap- 
pointed by mutual consent—which 
would try to bring about settlement. 
Neither the United States nor France 
would be obliged to accept its decision. 
However, the agreement not to go to 
war would persist pending possible 
future adjustment. 

A third instrument intended to carry 
out the Briand proposal was drawn up 
by Dr. Francis B. Sayre, son-in-law of 
the late President Wilson and profes- 
sor of law at Harvard, at the instigation 
of the Women’s International League 
and other arbitration advocate, It 
differs from the other plans in that 
it would refer practically all disputes 
to the World Court. 

Incidentally, Dr. William R. Shepherd, 
another history professor at Columbia, 
is advocating an “inter-American com- 
mission of inquiry and conciliation” to 
hear and adjust any dispute arising be- 
tween the United States and Latin- 
American countries. 

The fact that our existing arbitration 

lo treaty with France expires Feb. 27 
al next, and similar ones with Great Brit- 
ain and Japan on June 4 and August 24 
respectively of the same year, may 
cause the senate to regard the latest 
peace proposal as more than an aca- 
demic dream, 


News Notes 


Carroll in Prison. Two months ago 
Earl Carroll, New York theatrical pro- 
ducer, started to Atlanta penitentiary 
to serve a sentence of a year and a day 
for perjury in connection with his 
“bathtub” party. Taken ill, he was re- 
moved from the train at Greenville, S. 
C. Though his own physicians declar- 
ed his condition serious government 
doctors decided otherwise and Carroll 
has finally gone to prison on a 
stretcher. His sentence begins from 
the day he was enrolled as an inmate. 


Lindsey Loses Plea. The Supreme 
Court refused Ben B. Lindsey a review 
of the judgment of the Colorado courts 
which removed Denver’s famous juve- 
nile court judge from office. Lindsey 
was defeated in the 1924 elections by 
Royal Graham, now dead. Lindsey has 
- of late incurred the displeasure of the 
<, pulpit by advocating a form of trial 
marriage as a possible means of reduc- 
ing the growing number of divorces. 
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war as De Autremont Brothers Captured. Ray 
Id not and Roy de Autremont, wanted by the 
f sell- government for four years as the re- 
> with sult of a train hold-up, were arrested 
etrine while working in a steel mill at Steu- 
s will benville, Ohio. Hugh de Autremont was 
ubmis- recently apprehended in the Philip- 
r col pines. The three brothers are charged 
d have with killing four persons while rob- 
aff airs. bing a Southern Pacific train near 
would Siskiyou, Ore., in 1923. 
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order from the New York Supreme 
Court to cancel the policies of Albert 
Snyder, for whose murder Mrs. Snyder 
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and her paramour Judd Gray, have been 
convicted. Cancellation would be ac- 
complished by returning all premiums 
paid. The policies were increased 
shortly before the crime. Mrs. Snyder 
and Gray are now awaiting execution. 
A movement to raise a fund in the 
former’s behalf among members of the 
Baptist church of which she was a 
member netted only $9. 


American’s Child Denied Citizenship. 
A foreign-born child of an American 
father was denied citizenship by the 
Supreme Court. The case was that of 
Chin Bow, born in China of a China- 
man who automatically became an 
American citizen by reason of being 
born in the United States. The father 
spent most of his life in China, 


Munitions Séarcity. The United States 
has only enough ammunition to last 
three months, Assistant Secretary of 
War McNider informed the American 
Legion’s national defense committee. He 
thinks there should be more peace- 
time manufacture of war material. The 
American Legion favors creation of a 
single department of national defense. 


Coast-to-Coast Record. A _ coast-to- 
coast round trip of 6700 miles in seven 
days was accomplished in an auto by 
Louis B. Miller, San Francisco busi- 
ness man. 


Would Protect Old Church. Widen- 
ing of an adjacent street to protect his- 
toric Old Christ Church, Philadelphia 
from the fire menace of encroaching 
buildings has been urged on the city 
council. The church burying ground 
contains the grave of that great in- 
ventor, philosopher and statesman, Ben. 
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jamin Franklin, who wrote his own epi- 
taph: “The body of Benj. Franklin, 
printer, like the cover of an old book, 
its contents torn and stript of its let- 
tering and gilding, lies herein food for 
worms; but the work shall not be lost, 
for it will, as he believed, appear once 
more in a new and more elegant edi- 
tion, revised and corrected by the 
Author.” 


Row Over Columbia’s Mail. The fact 
that the Chamberlin-Levine transatlan- 
tic plane carried 250 letters has called 
for an investigation by Postmaster-Gen. 
New. He said transportation of mail 
was unauthorized. Levine and the Post- 
office Department previously were in 
several rows over air mail contracts. 
Stamp collectors question the $1000 val- 
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uation put by the postal officials on 
each of the first stamps to cross the 
Atlantic by plane. 


Robert Hilliard Dead. Robert Hill- 
iard, the stage’s Beau Brummel of a 
score of years ago, died at New York 
from diabetes. He was 70 years old 
and was once a stock broker. 


Mrs. Lindbergh Coolidge Guest. When 
Mrs. Evangeline Lindbergh went to 
Washington to welcome home her fly- 
ing son she was the guest of President 
and Mrs. Coolidge at the temporary 
White House. She declined to travel 
in a special car offered by a railroad. 
Mrs. Lindbergh, widow of a former 
congressman, is an instructor in chem- 
istry at Cass Technical High School, 
Detroit. 





McAdoo Hits Wets. The popular no- 
tion that William G. McAdoo is dry can- 
didate for the Democratic presidential 
nomination was strengthened when, in 
addressing students of Tusculum col- 
lege, Greenville, Tenn., he challenged 
political leaders of all parties to define 
their attitude toward prohibition. 


Ship Claims Settled. The United 
States and Great Britain agreed on a 
settlement of claims growing out of 
seizure and detention of merchant ships 
during the World war. Great Britain 
waives all claims amounting to $1,500,- 
000, if we pay the $2,500,000 worth of 
claims of Americans against Britain. 
Congress will be asked to appropriate 
the money. 


—_—— 


Ask Bigger Farm Research Fund. A 
request for another $5,000,000 to the 
$10,340,000 appropriated by Congress 
for agricultural research was asked by 
representatives of farm and industrial 
organizations during a call on Presi- 
dent Coolidge. A. M. Loomis, secre- 
tary of the American Dairy Federation, 
was spokesman. 


Another Woman Diplomat. Miss 
Frances E, Willis of Redlands, Cal., 
passed the State Department examina- 
tion for a position in the foreign serv- 
ice. She will be the third American 
woman diplomat. 


Mellon Not Candidate. “Not for me,” 
said Secretary of the Treasury Mellon 
in commenting on a report that he 
might run for president as the candi- 
date of a prospective anti-third term 
party. 





Urge Master Scale. A huge master 
scale at Chicago to be used for testing 
and adjusting all railroad track scales 
in the country was urged by the na- 
tional conference of weights and meas- 
ures at Washington. Land for this 
purpose has been set aside by rail- 
roads and the last Congress appropriat- 
ed $50,000 for a building to house the 
scale. 


“Gentleman” Burglar. Arthur 5S. 
Barry, connected with an $83,000 jewel 
robbery at the Long Island home of 
Jesse Livermore, is said to have main- 
tained three expensive homes in which 
he entertained prospective victims, One 
‘was on Long Island, another in New 
York city and the third at Palm Beach, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Honor William the Conqueror. The 
900th anniversay of the birth of William 
the Conqueror was celebrated at Hast- 
ings, scene of the decisive battle of 1066. 
Eight French mayors were guests of the 
municipality, but plans to re-enact the 
battle were abandoned because of the 
expense. Further celebrations will oc- 
cur about a month later in France, and 
in these both English and French will 
participate. 


Baseball Has Rapid Growth. Base- 
ball seems to have taken hold at last 
in England, and especially in Wales. 
There are more than 300 baseball teams 
in South Wales and about 120 more in 
the rest of England, especially at Bir- 
mingham, Derby, Gloucester and Lon- 
don. English newspapers in encourag- 
ing the game tell of wonderful salaries 
made by baseball players in America. 


Oxford Women Win Victory. A new 


_regulation promulgated at Oxford uni- 


versily admits women to all professor- 
ships, readerships and teaching posts 
there. Similar concessions were made 
to them at Cambridge. The actions of 
the two famous schools came as a sur- 
prise since there had been much op- 
position to women students, and pro- 
posals had been made to curtail the 
number. 


FRANCE 


Royalists, Police; Communists Fight. 
Leon Daudet, editor of the royalist 
newspaper, Action Francaise, barricad- 


~ ed himself in his offices at Paris and de- 


fied the police to take him out to serve 
the five months in prison to which he 
was sentenced for libeling a taxi driver 
in connection with his son’s death a 
few years ago. A crowd of applauding 
royalists before the offices were met 
by a crowd of communists and there 
was a general fight. The police also 
participated, and more than 30 persons 
were injured. 


Repression of Reds Supported. On 
his program of stern repression of red 
activities Premier Poincare won a con- 
fidence vote of 370 to 148. The govern- 
ment promised to prosecute all red ac- 
tivities, even when committed by mem- 
bers of parliament. The premier failed, 
however, to get through his measure 
giving a match concession to a Swed- 
ish corporation. 


Hospital Has Lindbergh Room. The 
American hospital at Paris now has a 
private room known as the Lindbergh 
room, due mainly to the generosity of 
Raymond Orteig, donor of the $25,000 
prize for the New York-Paris flight. 
He contributed $10,000 to the fund. 
Lindbergh himself contributed $500 and 
visited the hospital while in Paris. 


Tokyo Flyers Forced Down. Flying 
from Paris to Tokyo and attempting to 
reach Chita, Siberia, for the first stop 
thé aviators Rignot and Coste were 
forced to descend in the Ural moun- 
tains. After encountering fog, clouds 


and rain they realized that they could 
not make their destination, and they 
flew about*in the mountains for three 
hours before finding a small field in 
which to alight. ‘ ’ 


SPAIN 


Says Columbus was Spanish. Ac- 
cording to Monsignor Sanchez Serrano, 
chaplain of the national church of 
Spain, Columbus was not a poor Italian 
but a Spaniard of noble birth. The 
churehman said he had been making 
researches on the subject for 25 years, 
getting his proof parily from tomb- 
stones and partly from archives in 
Rome. He declared that Columbus was 
born in the district of Extramadura, 
southern Spain. 


GERMANY 


American Flyers Honored. Flying on 
to Berlin after getting their plane quitk- 
ly repaired at Kottbus, Chamberlin 
and Levine, over-ocean flyers, were en- 
thusiastically greeted by great throngs 
of people_while officials loaded them 
with honors and attentions. Guests of 
U. S. Ambassador Schurman the flyers 
were received by President von Hinden- 
burg, by Chancellor-Marx and were en- 
tertained at tea by German war aces. 
As the wives of the two aviators sped 
across the ocean to join them—Mrs. 
Chamberlin with a $15,000 check from 
the Brooklyn chamber of commerce— 
the two men made a visit of a few days 
to Baden-Baden. Their plan to make a 
triumphal tour of Europe was delayed 
by necessary repairs to their machine. 


Gilbert Criticizes Budget System. In‘ 
his report covering the first nine 
months of the present fiscal year of the 
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—Cartoon in Berlin Kladderadatech. 
“Truth lifts the stone placed over its tomb.” 
A German view of the Versailles treaty in 
which Germany is held responsible for 
starting the war. 








Dawes plan S. Parker Gilbert told the 
reparations commission that Germany’s 
systenfof subventions, loans and finan- 
cial relief to the German federated 
states without due regard for their fi- 
nancial requirements was opposed to 
sound rehabilitation and economy. He 


charged that “obscurity of accounts and . 


rae 
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budgetary practices, if continued, ,), 
lead to budgetary instability.” (p,. 
many had paid 984,000,000 marks ©; 9; 
the 1,500,000,000 due for the perio: 


BELGIUM 


American Heads Rotarians. A' 
18th annual convention of Rotary | 
national held at Ostend, A. H. Sa; 
Huntington, Ind., was elected pres 
without opposition. It was decid 
admit Germany into the organiz 
thus increasing the number of 
tries represented to 42. 


ITALY 


Churchmen Censor Bathing Suits. |}. 
National Federation of Catholic n 
making a special effort to kee; 
bathing costumes on the beach: 
Italy this summer within the boun: 
modesty and propriety. Parents 
been enlisted as aids and lectures 
given on the limits of bodily exp: 
allowed by law. A number ‘of arrests 
for undue exposure have been mace, 
especially along the Genoese Ri, 
The pope’s edict demanding that g: 
be lengthened at both ends result: 
the fashion designers bringing « 
church dress. , 


Inventor Marconi Takes Bride. \\ar- 
coni of wireless fame was marric( to 
Countess Bezzi-Scali by the governor 
of Rome while the Eternal City pui on 
its gayest appearance to honor her 
greatest scientist: The bride is a young 
and beautiful member of an old Roman 
aristocratic family. 


SWITZERLAND 


Albania Appeals to League. In its 
controversy. with Jugoslavia, which 
caused the latter to break off diplo- 
matic relations, Albania presented its 
cause to the league of nations. ro- 
posing an investigation Albania dec|ar- 
ed that the arrest of Gjourachkovi'tch, 
an employee of the Jugoslav legation, 
had been justified by the discdvery on 
him of compromising papers indicating 
espionage. The official note concluded 
with the statement that Albania was 
resolved to pursue its course of “con- 
ciliation and moderation.” 


JUGOSLAVIA 


Albanian Refuses to Leave. The \!- 
banian minister to Jugoslavia refused 
to leave Belgrade when ordered to « 
so by his government. He had anno 
ed in advance that he would not 0!» 
such an order, and he advised his ¢0v- 
ernment not to sever diplomatic re!: 
tions with Jugoslavia in spit of suc! 
move on the part of the latter country. 


SWEDEN 


Fines on Irstallment Plan. A 
drawn up by the department of jusiic¢ 
will cause fines to be assessed in 
cordance with the offender’s ability ‘° 
pay and will permit him to settle 1 
the installment plan. The object is ‘0 
remove the disadvantages of the poo! 
man in the payment of fines. 


POLAND 
Soviet Minister Assassinated. Pierr¢ 
Voikoff, Russian soviet minister to )o- 


land, was shot and instantly killed in 
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front of the railroad station at Warsaw 
by a young Russian student, member 
of the Russian monarchist colony. 
Voikoff had gone to the station to meet 
M. Rosengolz, until recentlysoviet agent 
at London. The youthful assassin, Boris 
Koweeda, stated that he committed the 
act for revenge. Polish authorities 
made several arrests, but the govern- 
ment regarded the affair as purely Rus- 
sian which happened to take place on 
Polish territory. 


RUSSIA 


Police Stirred Over Bombings. Two 
bombs were thrown into a Leningrad 
hall where men and women members 
of the Leningrad Communist Discus- 
sion club were in session, injuring 26. 
None were killed because the bombs 
contained only light gas and a few mis- 
siles. Vice Chief Opansky, of the state 
political police of White Russia, was 
killed by a bomb that exploded on a 
railroad over which he was taking an 
officer suspected of espionage to Minsk. 
Opansky’s two assistants were also kill- 
ed and his prisoner injured. These 
acts coming shortly after the killing 
of the Russian minister at Warsaw 
caused great excitement in Moscow. 
While there were demonstrations 
against Poland the greatest resentment 
was expressed against England, which 
was blamed for the murders and ac- 
cused of seeking war with Russia. 


Sect Fears Evil Eye. Government 
census agents in the Narym region, on 
the European ‘side of the Ural moun- 
tains, discovered an almost unknown 
religious sect whose members spent 
most of their time in cellars to avoid 
the “evil eye” of people of other reli- 
gions. When an attempt was made to 
colonize the region these recluses fled 
to the woods. 


PALESTINE 


Arabs Protest to League. A note of 
protest against the Zionist policy was 
addressed to the permanent mandates 
commission of the league of nations by 
the Palestine Arab executive. They 


complained that the Arab language was 


neglected; that there were too many 
British officials in Palestine and that 
the Arabians had not been consulted 
about the government’s $20,000,000 loan. 
They declared, too, that there were no 
popular executive bodies functioning 
in the country. 


CHINA 

Fighting Lulls; Peace Talked. With 
one army on the north side of the Yel- 
low river and the other on the .south 
side a rest was taken by both while 
chiefs talked of peace. Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin, head of the northern forces, 
declared he was prepared to embrace 
the principles of Sun Yat-sen, the 
founder of the Canton nationalist party, 
but that he would have absolutely noth- 
ing to do with communism. He said 
that Gen, Chiang Kai-sehk to prove his 
freedom from taint of bolshevism “must 
get rid of those Russians around him.” 
Further foreign forces were concen- 
trated at Tientsin, near Peking, while 
1500 U. S. marines sailed from Manila 
to Shanghai. The Chinese general in 
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command at Shanghai threatened to 
fire on British airplanes unless they 
stopped cruising over the native city. 
Anti-foreign feeling broke out in Kansu 
province, and by order of the consuls 
50 missionaries, American, British and 
Scandinavian, departed for Peking 
which they reached after 28 days of 
difficult and perilous journeying. One, 
an Englishman, was drowned. 


Sven Hedin Enters Desert. The noted 
Swedish explorer, Sven Hedin, left Pao- 
toe, at the end of a railroad running 
west from Peking, for a two-years ex- 











Marshals Chang Tso-lin and Wu Pei-fu. 
They have often fought each other, but now 
they are sworn brothers defending north 
China against the Cantonese nationalist in- 


vasion. Though now brethren they have 
not shown much confidence in each other, 
and new alliances have been rumored. 








pedition into the desert belt of, Central 
Asia. He will carry on meteorological 
research and make some excavations 
among ruined ancient cities buried in 
the sand. The explorer was a pioneer 
in the same field 30 years ago. 


NICARAGUA 


All Bands Reported Disarmed. All 
known armed bands on the east coast 
and along the rivers in the eastern part 
of the country have surrendered their 
arms to the American forces. Such 
was reported by Admiral Latimer. All 
boats, too, which the Liberals had 
seized in waging war against the Con- 
servatives were returned to their own- 
ers except one, the ownership of which 
is being investigated. 


MEXICO 


Agriculturists Indofse Obregon. At 
an agriculturists’ convention at Jalapa 
Gen. Obregon was indorsed for the 
presidency in the next election. Among 
the 400 delegates were a number of 
federal deputies and. senators. 


EGYPT 


Pilgrims Drowned in Nile. A boat 
loaded with pilgrims collided in the 
Upper Nile with a tug boat and 16 per- 
sons were drowned. The pilgrims were 
from Minia and were on their way for 
the yearly commemoration of the birth 








_ of the Holy Virgin near Samallout. 
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HAIRS 
— Gone 
Forever! 


Hundreds of hairs removed 
with their roots in less than 
>. 2 minute! NU-ART, the new 
scientific preparation, is far in 
3 advance of temporary surface 
4hair removers. Permanently 
destroys the growth by gently 
lifting out the roots until they 
cannot return. Safe. Rapid. Harm- 
Fess. Thousands of women are 
g using it.» Formulated bya piyrician. 
Guaranteed. Only $1.00. Ask your 
* dealer, or. sead coupon for free offer. 


NU-ART: 4 


f Tur lie Acettuninie Nehevemina Man New Art of Destroying Embarrassing Hair, 
\ Uf your dealer can’t supply you, mail coupon 


DELFIN INC. Dept!208 South Orange, N. J. 
Lenclose $1.00 ~ a package of NU-ART and under- 
stand ov will also send me without charge, aS a 
special offer, a large jar of NU-ART Massage Cream 
and a six months supply of Antiseptic Astringent. 
Name 
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You 


at the lowest wholesale agent’s prices 
in the world ten fast selling money mak- 
ing combinations and one hundred prod- 
ucts used in homes ¢verywhere, everyday. 


The famous old quality Walker Products, 
for ninety years the Standard of the World. 
New low prices. You can earn $50.00 to 
$100.00 weekly. Join our organization 


now. They are welcomed by the house- a 


wives of America because they know the 
value of real products which repeat year 
after year. 


TOM WALKER 
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Keeping eal Snakes 


Traditions handed down by the Indi- 
ans and superstitions traceable to negro 
slaves during the early settlement of 
this country, says the biological survey, 
have credited certain ornamental plants 
with remarkable attributes as snake 
repellents. The odor or emanations 
from the tree and from its dead leaves 
on the ground have been held to make 
the mountain ash obnoxious to snakes. 
In the southern states, colored people 
for geherations have planted the snake 
calabash and the snake gourd and train- 
ed the vines to grow over their houses 
and along their garden fences in the be- 
lief that the odor of these gourd vines 
would repel snakes. 

The pungent fishy odor given off by 
fullgrown leaves of the horseshoe sera- 
nium is also thought by some to drive 
away snakes. Various other plants are 
supposed to possess similar powers, but 
careful investigation has failed thus far 
to corroborate any potency of this sort 
on the part of any plants. So far as 
known, no North American plants will 
drive away snakes or cause snakes to 
avoid areas on which they are growing. 
None of the various repellents, such as 
cayenne pepper, fresh slaked lime, or 
powdered sulphur, which have been 


“suggested from time to time, have been 


found to possess any particular merit. 

In many parts of the West the old- 
time horse or cow-hair ropes, about 30 
feet long, were and still are used by 
cowboys, ranchers, and prospectors to 
surround their beds when sleeping on 
the ground, in the belief that they would 
exclude snakes. Experiments with rat- 
tlesnakes as well as with harmless 
snakes have shown that no protection 
is afforded by a hair rope. Repeated 
trials have proved that a rattlesnake 
will crawl over. a hair rope without 
hesitation. 


Horn says “Henry Ford” 

A crippled boy 19 years old, Hyeek 
Ezekilian, of Boston, has invented a 
compressed air horn for autos that pro- 
nounces the words “Henry Ford” when 
pressed. Ezekilian has been confined 
to his room since early childhood. The 
horn he has invented consists of three 
separate chambers which operate in 
succession so rapidly when the com- 
pressed air is applied that the first 
chamber enunciates the syllable “Hen,” 
the second ee and the third “Ford.” 
The action is so rapid that there is no 
jerkiness in the enunciation. 


Weather Reports for Aviators 


A new radio broadcasting service for 
air stations has been established by the 
Weather Bureau in co-operation with 
the Navy Department. This service con- 
sists of sending out by radio at 8:15 
a.m. on three wave lengths the regular 
weather reports now received by tele- 
graph at 8 a.m. This has been made 
possible through the Navy Department, 


. which furnished the Arlington equip- 


ment and several expert operators. It 





will be remembered that the second de- 
ficiency bill, which was killed by the 
Reed-Reed filibuster, carried provision 
for a special system of extra early 
weather observations for aviators. The 
new service is sent out by what is 
called remote control from the Weather 
Bureau—that is, as the telegraphed ob- 
servations come in they are immediate- 
ly transmitted in code on an instrument 
in the forecaster’s office direct to Ar- 
lington station and onto the air. A re- 
ceiving set placed in the same room 
enables the sender to. check the ac- 
curacy of reception. 


Tree Rings as Clue to History 


Dr. A. E, Douglass, of the University 
of Arizona, says the study of the se- 
quence of tree rings is likely to be of 
value in long-time weather forecasting. 
Tree rings, says the National Geograph- 
ic Society, already have furnished val- 
uable clues to/pre-Columbian history in 
America, This method was used in con- 
junction with pottery types in fixing the 








A government subsidized snake village near 

Sao Paulo, Brazil. Large numbers of poison- 

ous snakes are raised on this farm for ex- 

perimental purposes and for making anti- 
venomous serum. 








time when Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico, 
flourished as the metropolis of America 
in the years before 1492. Dr. Neil M. 
Judd, leader of the Geographic expe- 
dition to Pueblo Bonito, writes: 

“The oldest living things in America 





are its big trees, the sequoias of the Sier- 


ra Nevada. The pines and junipers of 
Arizona and New Mexico aré much 
younger than the sequoias; but, like the 
latter, they are older than any other liv- 
ing thing in their own neighborhood. 
Some of these upland trees are between 
400 and 500 years of age, and it is not at 
all improbable that still older ones may 
be found. The life history of almost 
every tree is revealed by its own cross- 
section, each year’s growth being re- 
corded by a new ring. If any given year 
has been one of scanty rainfall, the par- 
ticular ring for that year will be rela- 
tively thin; and, conversely, if the rain- 
fall has been abundant, there will be a 
corresponding increase in the thickness 
of the annual ring. 

“Periods of drouth or excessive mois- 
ture, it has been learned, tend to repeat 
themselves at fairly regular intervals, 
resulting thus in a more or less orderly 
sequence of thick and thin annual rings 
which do not vary, to any marked de- 
gree, in all the trees of any one district. 
Certain of these ring series possess in- 
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dividual features ‘that quickly ide») \:, 
them, no matter in- what locality ‘)., 
may be found, and these are natur:!}y 
utilized by the investigator as ‘keys ;, 
the problem he is seeking to solve. 

what is true of living trees is lik: 
true of dead trees, and beams or ro: 
timbers from prehistoric ruins, 

Pueblo Bonito. From the foregoi: 
will be obvious that if any overlay 
series of annual rings can be dis 
ered—that is, if a given: sequenc: of 
rings can be found both in a beam {:.y 
Pueblo Bonitoand in a tree still liviny— 
it will be possible to date the forier 
with reasonable exactness, 

“Such a direct connection, however, 
with no intervening links in our tine 
chain from the beams of prehistoric 
Pueblo Bonito fo the living trees of 
northern New Mexico, is rather pave nd 
the range of possibilities; the exp 
er’s task is rarely quite so easy as th al 
It seems necessary, therefore, in the 
present case, to find a connecting |ink 
in this time chain, and that was the spe- 
cial object of a subsidiary expediti D 
authorized by the Research Commilice 
of the Geoghaphic Society in connection 
with the exploration of Pueblo Bonito. 
Cross-sections from 49 timbers unearih- 
ed during the explorations of two ; 
sons were examined by Dr. Doug! 
with very instructive results. These 
beams, taken from the eastern portiv: 
of Pueblo Bonito, all seem to have bee: 
cut within a period of 12 years. Somme 
timbers exposed in the northwesier 
quarter of the ruin, however were cu 
several years earlier, thus corroboratin 
the archeological evidence previou 
presented.” 
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How Insects Bite 

Insect bites do not imply the use 
mouth, teeth and paws or a tearing 0 
flesh, according to the state board 
health of Louisiana. Insects do 
actually bite and could not if t! 
wanted to. Human skin, says Hygeia 
magazine, is far too tough for the c: 
cate mouth parts of insects to grind 
rend, but the skin has many tiny open- 
ings which the insects easily penetrate. 
In the sweat glands are minute blood 
vessels with only one layer of c« 
When the mouth parts of the insec! 
penetrate this gland and blood vesse! a 
fluid from the insect’s salivary gland is 
injected; this. contracts“the blood vcs- 
sel, making bloodsucking easier for |! 
insect. This causes the itching ani 
burning that accompanies an insect | 


— — = 


Hebrew Pottery Discovered 
The Mizpah expedition of the Pac iiic 
School of Religion has discovered 4 
rich store of Israelite pottery. Pro!. 
William Bade, leader of the expedition, 
has. decided to continue the work 0/ 
excavation. Near the ancient semi!'¢ 


temple at Tel-en-anshen two closed 's- ‘ 


terns, hewn out of the bed rock, wer 
found by the scientists. The Governo! 
of Jerusalem, recognizing the impor- 
tance of the discovery, accepted an !1- 
vitation to open the cisterns immedial«- 
ly. They were found to contain man) 
fine specimens of pottery. Sever:! 
forms of the pettery are entirely ne 
to ceramics in the Near East. 
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SHOW BOAT * Eana Fer 





SYNOPSIS 


kim, a baby girl, is born to Magnolia Ravenal 
(nicknamed Maggie and Nola) on board the 
Cotton Blossom Floating Palace, a show boat 
playing the Mississippi river. Magnolia’s moth- 
er, Parthenia Ann Hawks (Parthy, for short), 
wife of Andy Hawks, captain and owner of the 
poat, is taking care of her. Parthy has a rep- 
utation for minding other people’s business. 
Gaylord Ravenal is Magnolia’s husband, whom 
she adores. Other members of the show boat 
company are Elly Chipley (Leonore La Verne) 
and Julie Dozier, actress; Doc, who goes ahead 
of the show advertising, booking etc.; Queenie 
and Jo, cook and kitchen helper. 

When Magnolia leaves school in Thebes every 
early spring she keeps up her studies on the 
boat. She also takes piano lessons from George, 
the calliope performer. Schultzy, Elly’s hus- 
pand, is director of show boat company. Other 
actors are: Steve, Julie’s husband, Mr. and Mrs. 
Means, Frank and Ralph. Windy (so named 
pecause he almost never talks) is the pilot. 
Elly deserts Schultzy to try to become a great 
actress in the cities and Magnolia, now a young 
woman, becomes an actress on the show boat. 
Schultzy leaves show boat company and Gay- 
lord Ravenal becomes a member of the troupe. 
He falls in love with Magnolia. 





Andy side-stepped hastily, with a little 
exclamation. He cast a somewhat fearful 
glance at the spot toward which Ravenal 
so carelessly pointed. A neat gray stone 
slab set in the wall. Andy peered at the 
lettering it bore; stooped a jlittle. “I 
guess,” he remarked, “I'll have to bring 
your ma over. She’s partial to history, 
her having been a schoolma’am, and all.’ 

Like the stage sets he so cleverly devised 
for the show boat, Gaylord Ravenal had 
the gift for painting about himself the 
scenery of romance. These settings, too, 
did not bear the test of too close scrutiny. 
But in a favorable light, and viewed from 
a distance, they were charmingly effective 
and convincing. 

Mrs. Hawks fought a good fight, but 
what chance had her maternal jealousy 
against youth and love and romance? For 
a week she would pour poison into Mag- 
nolia’s unwilling ear. Only making a fool 
of you probably walk off and leave 
the show any day . . . common gam- 
bler . . . look at his eyes .. . mur- 
derer and you know it. . . rather see 
you In your grave. .. . 

Then, in one brief moment, Ravenal, 
by some act of courage or grace or sheer 
deviltry, would show Parthy that all her 
pains were for nothing. That night, for 
example, when they were playing Ken- 
tucky Sue, Ravenal’s part was what is 
known as a blue-shirt lead—the rough 
brave woodsman, with the uncouth speech 
and the heart of gold. Magnolia, natural- 
ly, was Sue. They were playing Gains 
Landing, always a tough town, often good 
for a fight. It was a capacity audience 
and surprisingly well-behaved and at- 
tentive. Midway in the play’s progress a 
drawling drunken voice from the middle 
of the house began a taunting and ridicu- 
lous chant whose burden was, “Is ’at so!” 
After each thrilling speech;. punctuating 
each flowery period, “Is ’at so!” came the 
maddening and disrupting refrain. - You 
had to step carefully at Gains Landing. 
The Cotton Blossom troupe knew that. 
One word at the wrong moment, and 
knives flashed, guns popped. Still, this, 
could not go on. 

“Don’t mind him,” Magnolia whispered 
fearfully to Ravenal. “He’s drunk. He'll 
Stop. Don’t pay any attention.” 

The scene was theirs. They were ap- 
proaching the big moment in the play 
when the brave Kentuckian renounces his 
love that Kentueky Sue may be happy with 
her villainous bridegroom-to-be (Frank, of 
course). Show-boat audiences up and down 
the rivers had known that play for years; 
1ad committed the speech word for word, 
through long familiarity. “Sue,” it ran, 
‘ef he loves yuh and you love him, go with 
him. Ef he h’ain’t good to yuh, come back 
where there’s honest hearts under home- 
Spun shirts. Back to Kaintucky and home!” 

Thus the speech ran. But as they ap- 
proached it the blurred and mocking voice 
from the middle of the house kept ‘up its 
drawling skepticism. “Is ’at-so! Is ’at so!” 
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“Damned drunken lout!” said Ravenal 
under his breath, looking unutterable love 
meanwhileat the languishing Kentucky Sue. 

“Oh, dear!” said Magnolia, feeling Rav- 
enal’s muscles tightening under the blue 
shirt sleeves; seeing the telltale white ridge 
of mounting anger under the grease paint 
of his jaw line. “Do be careful.” 

Ravenal stepped out of his part. He came 
down to the footlights. The house, restless 
and irritable; suddenly became quiet. He 
looked out over the faces of the audience. 
“See here, pardner, there’s others here want 
to hear this, even if you don’t.” 

The voice subsided. There was a little 
desultory applause from the audience.and 
some cries of, “That’s right! Make him 
shut up.” They refused to manhandle one 
of their own, but they ached to see someone 
else do it. 

The play went on. The voice was silent. 
The time approached for the big speech of 
renunciation. It was here. “Sue, ef he 
loves yuh and you love him, go with him. 


e 

“Is ’at so!” drawled the amused voice, 
with an element of surprise in it now. 
“Is ’at so!” 

Ravenal cast Kentucky Sue from him. 
“Well, if you will have it,” he threatened, 
grimly. He sprang over the footlights, 
down to the piano top, to the keyboard, to 
the piano stool, all in four swift strides, was 
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“Look out; beware the mammoth!” How- 

ever, this is only a stuffed replica of that 

prehistoric elephant-like creature. The fig- 

ure is being removed from the London 

natural history museum preparatory to 
remounting. 








up the aisle, had plucked the limp and 
sprawling figure out of his seat by the 
collar, clutched him then firmly by this 
collar hold and the seat of his pants, and 
was up the aisle again to the doorway, out 
of the door, across the gangplank, and into 
the darkness. He was down the aisle then 
in a moment, spatting his hands briskly as 
he came; was up on the piano stool, on to 
the piano keyboard, on the piano top, over 
the footlights, back in position. There he 
as a moment, breathing fast. Nothing 

ad been said. There had actually been no 
sound other than his footsteps and the 
discordant jangle of protest that the piano 
keyboard had emittéd when he had stepped 
on its fingers. Now a little startled expres- 
sion came into Ravenal’s face, “Let’s see,” 
he said, aloud. “Where was I——” 

And as one man the audience chanted, 
happily, “Sue, ef he loves yuh and you love 
him ” what weapon has a Parthenia 
against a man like that! And what chance 

ea Frank? 

Business, which had been booming for 
this month or more, grew to phenomenal 
proportions. Ravenal became a sort of 
legendary figure on the rivers. Magnolia 
went to her mother. “I am never allowed 
to talk to him. I won’t stand it. You treat 
him like a criminal.” 

Ravenal went to Capt. Andy. I am treated 
as an outcast. I’m a Ravenal. Nothing but 
the most honorable conduct. A _ leper. 

Never permitted to speak to your daughter. 





: 1i 


Humiliation. Prefer to discontinue con- 
nection which can only be distasteful to the 
captain and Mrs. Hawks, in view of your 
conduct. Leaving the Cotton Blossom 
at Cairo. 

In a panic Capt. Andy scampered to his 
lady and declared for.a more lenient chap- 
eronage. 

“Willing to sacrifice your own daughter, 
are you, for the sake of picking up a few 
more dollars here and there with this miser- 
able upstart!” 

“Sacrificing her, is it, to tell her she can 
speak civilly to as handsome a young feller 
and good-mannered as I ever set eyes On, 
or you either!” i 

“Young squirt, that’s what he is.” 

“I was a girl like Nollie ’'d run off with 
him, and that’s the truth. She had any 
= left in her after you’ve deviled her 
these 18 years past, she’d do it.” 

“That’s right! Put ideas into her head! 
How do you know who he is?” 

“He’s a Rav k 

“He says he is.” 

“Didn’t he show me the church——” 

“Oh, Hawks, you’re a zany. I could 
show you gravestones. I could say my 
name was Bonaparte and show you Napo- 
leon’s tomb, but that wouldn’t make him 
my grandfather, would it!” 

After all, there was wisdom in what she 
said. She may even have been right, as she 
often was in her shrewish intuition. Cer- 
tainly they never learned more of this scion 
of the Ravenal family than the meagre in- 
formation gleaned from the chronicles of 
the village church and graveyard. 


Grudgingly, protestingly, she allowed the 
two to converse genteelly between the hours 
of five and six, after dinner. But no Orien- 
tal princess was ever more heavily chaper- 
oned than was Magnolia during these prim 
meetings. For a month, then, they met on 
the port side of the upper deck, foward. 
Their chairs were spaced well apart. On 
the starboard side, 25 feet away, sat Parthy 
in her chair, grim, watchful; radiating 
opposition. 

Magnolia, feeling the gimlet eye boring 
her spine, would sit bolt upright, her long 
nervous fingers tightly interwoven, her 
ankles neatly crossed, the pleats and floun- 
ces of her skirts spread sedately enough yet 
seeming to vibrate with an electric force 
that gave them the effect of standing up- 
right, a-quiver, like a kitten’s fur when she 
is agitated. 

He sat, one arm negligently over the back 
of his chair, facing the girl. His knees were 
crossed. He seemed at ease, relaxed. Yet 
a slim foot in its well-made boot swung 
gently to and fro. And when Parthy made 
one of her sudden moves, as was her jerky 
habit, or when she coughed raspingly by 
way of emphasizing her presence, he could 
be felt, rather than seen, to tighten in all 
his nerves and muscles, and the idly swing- 
ing foot took a clonic leap. 

The words they spoke with their lips and 
the words they spoke with their eyes were 
absurdly at variance. “Have you really 
been in Paris, Mr. Ravenal! How I should 
love to see it!’ (How handsome you are, 
sitting there like that. I really don’t care 
Se about Paris. I only care about 
you. 

“No doubt you will, some day, Miss Mag- 
nolia.” (You darlingt How I should like to 
take you there. How I should like to take 
you in my arms.) 

“Oh, I’ve never even seen Chicago. Only 
these river towns.” (I love the way your 
hair grows away from your temples in that 
clean line. I want to put my finger on it, 
and stroke it. My dear.) 

“A sordid kind of city. Crude. Though it 
has some pleasant aspects. New York ¥ 
(What do I care if that old tabby is sitting 
there! What’s to prevent me from getting 
up and kissing you a long, long while on 
your lovely pomegranate mouth?) 

Lowering, inflexible, sat Parthy. “She'll 
soon enough tire of that sort of popinjay 
talk,” she told herself. She saw the bland 
and almost vacuous expression on the coun- 
tenance of the young man, and being ignor- 
ant of the fact that he was famous from 
St. Louis to Chicago for his perfect poker 
face, was equally ignorant of the tides that 
were seething and roaring within him now. 

They were prisoners cn this boat; to- 


(Continued on page 22) 
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The men do have the advantage of the 
women in summer anyway. They can 
take something off if they feel too 
warm. 

¢ 


There is so much hurried flying over 
to. Europe lately that the anti-saloon 
leaguers are getting suspicious as to 
the motive. 


q 
There is some difficulty in selecting 
a national flower, but it is pretty well 
agreed that the national pie is apple pie. 


Speaking of the question and answer 
fad, has anyone given a generally satis- 
factory answer to that old question, 
“Who won the war? 


Now come those days when the 
honeymoons are over and the new 
couples are beginning to really get 
acquainted, 


Seats on the New York stock ex- 
change have sold for more than $200,- 
000. About the only seats that have 
cost more are some in the U. S. senate. 


The Prince of Wales rode in a horse 
race and did not fall off, yet there was 
no mention of it on the front pages of 
the newspapers. 


The Japanese government has decided 
to dismantle the countless shrines dedi- 
«ated to the worship of animals. It’s 
a sure sign of the strength of the gov- 


‘ernment when if dares to fly in the 


face of ancient traditions—especially of 
the religious sort. 
gq - 
A doctor said that business men 
would live longer if they took three 


‘months vacation every year. But if 


they did that they would not be busi- 

ness men. They would be vacationists. 
q 

Clarence Darrow, who goes about 

preaching against capital punishment 

for murderers, says there is an awful 


Jot{of bunk in the world. Yet from his 


speeches one would conclude that he 
does not think there is enough yet. 
g 
A doctor announces that riches re- 
strict women’; mating instincts: He 
based his conclusion on results of a 
ouestionnaire asking women what they 


ee 
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would do if they were worth $200,000. 
None of them, he said, mentioned mar- 
riage. Probably none of them men- 
tioned eating or sleeping or powdering 
their noses, but they would do those 
things just the same. A rich young 
jwoman of these days is more likely to 
marry two or three times than not 
at all. 

g 


PRISON TERMS WILL HELP 

We are glad that Earl Carroll, the 
theatrical man who put over the “bath- 
tub” scandal in New York, had to go to 
prison. We are glad that the jury con- 
vieted him and that the supreme court 
and the president refused to go to his 
aid. We are glad that the attorney-gen- 
eral did not let Carroll’s alleged illness 
interfere with the course of justice. It 
is a good example in the way .of law 
and’ order. It is an example which 
thousands of other offenders against de- 
cency should ponder before they too 
are put behind the bars where they 
belong. 

It is fairly true that in this country 
we do not convict big men—men who 
have powerful friends, who command 
wealth and who can employ the sharp- 
est and most unscrupulous lawyers to 
get them off. Seldom is it that we fol- 
low up a criminal case and. see it 
through. The lawyers have a great way 
of postponing cases and postponing 
them until the witnesses are all scat- 
tered or dead and the public has for- 
gotten the outrage and run off after 
some new nine-days wonder. 

So when justice is done in some rare 
instance it is a cause for rejoicing 
among those citizens who believe in the 
solid things on which civilization is 
founded. Earl! Carroll is no worse than 
a multitude of others who think they 
can defy and break the laws and get 
away with it. This lawlessness is not 
confined as it used to be to the lowest 
classes; it is the fashion in our “best 
circles.” Crimes against law and mor- 
als are committed without let or hin- 
drance, and the offenders glory in it. 

Many of our educators, ministers and 


others who might join in suppressing - 


these fast growing evils sit back and do 
nothing. They are afraid that if a bad 
book or bad play, for instance, is de- 








—Cartoon in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
The Pace That Kills 
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nounced it will only stimulate the p.) 
ular demand for it. They might a 
say that it is all wrong to stop « 
from running in front of onco; 
autos, because the interference 

put the idea into his head. 

Certainly the wind is being so 
these days—and somebody is goi:, 
reap the whirlwind. It is impos 
in the eternal fitness of things, to 
the conséquence of evil ways. ( 
do produce results, whether it is i 
physical or the moral realm. 

These young smarties who are 
ning so wild during the present g: 
tion will come to the end of 
tether in due course and wi! 
brought up short. The chances ar: 
when they come to have the respongi. 
bility of raising children of their oy 
they will be far more severe than ‘he; 
parents were. 

Knowing by tragic experienc: 
terrible results of vicious ways, |! 
will make their children follow th 
strait and narrow path or thrash i}, 
till they will at least have a whol: 
fear of authority. The reaction is bow 
to come, and we certainly pity the hap 
less children of these “advanced” | 
ple of today who think the com 
‘thou shalt not” has no place in the 
world and that everyone should be i. 
owed to do exactly as he pleases. 


FARMERS AND EDUCATION 

The Department of Agriculture s(ar- 
ed out to learn by careful research and 
analysis just what the education o 
farmers means in terms of dollars. ts 
findings are quite interesting. 

It was discovered in the state of 
Texas, for instance, that the uneducated 
farm laborer earned $20,000 over « 4(- 
year earning period, while a high sc}od 
graduate made $40,000 during the s:ime 
period. Assuming that the farm lalvrer 
had gone to school for 12 years ai a 
average of 180 days a year it was (e- 
duced that his schooling was worth 
more than nine dollars a day to him. 

The examination was conducted 0 
several states and it was stated ‘hui 
everywhere, without exception, the 
farmer with school training en)0s 
greater prosperity. In WisG¢onsin if was 
found that farmers with high sc). 
education acquired ownership of ‘hei 
farms in about seven years, while 1! 
years were required for those who hal 
only a common school training. If was 
said that in Missouri the better educ.iic! 
farmers own four-fifths of the [inl 
they operate, keep more livestock, !1:1- 
dle more crops and do, on the averse, 
one-fifth more business. 

This is a subject on which absolu'c!y 
exact data would be practically im) 
sible, but the government’s report 1:2) 
certainly be accepted as showing, |) 
general, the money value of education 
to farmers. It is instructive as we!) 5 
interesting. It gives concrete expres 
sion to what has heretofore been on! 
generally believed—and sometimes (1s 
puted. 

The farmer has no implements 
machinery in his barns or tool sheds 
more essential than the equipment 0! 4 
knowledge of reading, writing and 


_Arithmetic. He must continually ler 
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through reading, must often make 
known his needs or orders by writing, 
and unless he can “cipher” with some 
skill he will be an easy prey of dis- 
honest people. Record keeping, book- 
keeping and some sort of budget system 
are necessary for a man whose busi- 
ness is sO many-sided, and who must 
so often buy and sell and employ the 
labor of others. A man running a sta- 
tionary engine and doing nothing else 
might get along very well without such 
knowledge. 

There may be some doubt about the 
worth of a college education—in many 
cases it is certainly not worth the time 
it takes—but a man is greatly handi- 
capped at this stage of civilization if he 
misses what the graded and high 
schools give. They do not give enough 
—but they equip a farmer or financier 
for getting the rest by himself. Educa- 
tion is a continuous process through 
life. What we are learning in the pa- 
pers, Magazines and books today will 
be taught in the schools tomorrow. 

It should be the resolve of every 
American parent to give his child 
enough schooling to enable him to edu- 
cate himself. 


¢ 


We read of a French dancing master 
who danced 223 hours before he stop- 
ped, but no explanation was given as 
to why he stopped—or why he started. 


AMERICAN TALENT 


A Chicago. club of wealthy business 
men has just proved something we have 
long suspected, even believed, but could 
not demonstrate. 

We have steadfastly remained con- 
vinced “within ourselves” that Ameri- 
cans can sing, dance, write poems and 
songs and paint pictures as well as any 
other people—if they went in for it. 
But ourart caterers and critics, whether 
of the stage, studio or museum, have in- 
sisted that we are too “practical,” too 
business-like and too commercially- 
minded to do anything with the high 
arts. So they have continued to bring 
over long-haired, disdainful Europeans 
to sing and play for us, and they have 
ransacked Europe for paintings, sculp- 
tures and the like. Americans have 
generally accepted the verdict and paid 
foreigners high prices for their art. 

Now here is what the Chicago club 
did: The members tired, or ashamed, of 
wasting their leisure time decided, as a 
sort of lark, to try their hand at art. 
Not as patrons or critics of art, but as 
producers. So they began to paint and 
mold and chisel and carve. 

Their successes were remarkable. Not 
all, of course, succeeded, but quite a 
number. And the rest had a delightful 
hobby and recreation. They had an 
exhibition, and their productions were 
much admired. One member entered a 
painting under an assumed name in the 
exhibition of the art institute. It was 
one of the 269 out of 1100 accepted. A 
woman’s club bought it for $400, and 
when they sought out the artist to pay 
him they discovered he was a million- 
aire business man. =r 

There is no doubt that Americans 
could do great things in art if they 





—Cartoon In Dayton News. 


A certain cook can always be depended on 
to stir up trouble. “Remember the last war,” 
warns the World, running td the rescue. 








only strove in that direction. But there 
are so many and so great business op- 
portunities in our yet undeveloped 
country that the main call is in that 
direction. There are schools for busi- 
ness organization, salesmanship, ac- 
countancy and the like on every block, 
while the art schools are generally poor 
and hidden away. Achievements in 
business inspire the young man where- 
ever he looks. He sees little art and 
hears very little about it. It is the at- 
mosphere we are raised in. 

“Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh.” A professor re- 
‘cently made a long and careful statisti- 
cal survey of casual conversations over- 
heard in all sorts of places. He re- 
ported that men talk mostly about mon- 
ey and business while women’s remarks 
bear mainly on men, clothes, them- 
selves and other women. 


When Mark Twain was a young man 
out West he established a part claim to 
a silver mine of great value which made 
him a potential millionaire, but by 
failing to work it in time he lost it. He 
made a touching story of his being a 
millionaire for only 10 days, but the 
rest of us have no occasion to regret his 
hard luck. If he had become a rich 
rhan then we should never have had 
“Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn.” 

When we have developed our re- 
sources more fully and become settled 
we shall take our proper place in the 
world of art. In the meantime, those 
who have tastes of that sort have an 
attractive field waiting for them now. 


L 
MUSSOLINI’S OUTBURST 


People who have been wondering 
what will happen in Italy when Mus- 
solini is through; people who have 
hoped all along that a smooth and pain- 
less succession might be prepared, have 
reason to feel more uneasy now than 
ever before. Mussolini’s recent frank 
and epochal speech is disquieting to 
lovers of reason and peace. 

There was some question as to what 
Mussolini had in mind until he made 
this speech. Now it is quite clear. He 
means to continue his personal dicta- 
torship indefinitely. Great things are 
to be done for Italy, but they are to be 
latgely for the glory of Mussolini. There 
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is to be no graceful fading out of the 
picture for him. The prospect is that 
he will finally go out with a crash, like 
Caesar or Napoleon. 4 


Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow 
world, 

Like a Colossus; and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 


Mussolini saved Italy, but he is steer- 
ing his course in such a way as to lose 
it agai. “My successor has not been 
born,” he complacently announced. 
Mussolini is a great man, but he is not 
an exceptionally great man. As he be- 
comes less and less an unknown quan- 
tity he is falling into the regular class 
of the ambitious man with power. All 
of his great ability lies in driving ahead, 
increasing his power and satisfying 


his ambition—not in guiding others and , 


preparing them to carry on the torch. 

There have been very few men like 
Fabius and Washington—men who sav- 
ed their country and then voluntarily 
retired to private life as soon as their 
services could be spared. 

Mussolini now has Italy under his 
thumb. His speech is full of “I,” “Me,” 
“My” and “Mines.” He brooks no op- 
position. “Opposition,” he declared, 
“is not necessary for the proper work- 
ing of a healthy political regime. Op- 
position is stupid.” 

He should keep in mind the saying of 
his wise old countryman, Cavour: “Any- 
one can govern by a state of siege.” 

Mussolini does not conceal his mili- 
tary ambitions. He visions an Italy of 
60,000,000 and an army of 5,000,000, and 
to this end he calls on Italy to increase. 
He has already put a tax on bachelors, 
and he threatens a tax for childless 
marriages. He speaks of training a 
generation of warriors who “will fight 
because that is their desire; be@ause 
that is their passion, because they feel 
that they are bearers of an idea.” 

That is a far cry ftom defensive war- 


fare. It is old pre-war Kaiser Bill all 
over again. , 
There was very little excitement 


among Italy’s neighbors over Mussoli- 
ni’s great army bearing an idea. They 
can see Italy’s future better than Mus- 
solini tan. They have seen Mussolinis 
come and go. They know his kind, 
and his consequence. 

The Italian dictator has certainly 
done things—things that other govern- 
ments would fear to attempt. He has 
ordered capital and labor about, and 
they have obeyed his orders. He has 
done away with self-government, and 
even voting. He sends out “podestas” 
to govern the various municipalities. 
He laughs at democracy—“the liberal 
democratic times which by now we 
might call the Middle Ages.” But he 
does it all through the control of armed 
force. It is a sort of siege—a sort of 
court-martial government. 


In spite of the war over in China— 
which seems to be pretty general— 
trade with the United States has in- 
creased over the same period of last 
year in both imports and exports. 
Which is another proof of the fact that 
the ways of the Chinese are “peculiar.” 
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Question Box 


Can Fish Hear? 
Do fish have a sense of hearing? 
This question is disputed. Popularly 
it is supposed that fish can hear and 
fishermen usually insist that it is nec- 
essary to keep quiet while fishing. Sci- 
entists, however, are inclined to believe 
that fish have very little, if any, sense 
of hearing. They are equipped with no 
outer ear whatever. It is supposed that 
the inner ear is merely an organ of 
equilibrium. Investigations have given 
conflicting results, some indicating that 
fish are wholly deaf. One thing is cer- 
tain, if fish can hear at all it amounts to 
little more than detecting disturbances 
in the water. They certainly could not 
hear a human voice. Fish do, however, 
have a keen sense of sight. 


Buttons on Coat Sleeves 


How did the custom originate of 
putting buttons on the sleeves of men’s 
coats? 

There is a tradition that the buttons 
on the sleeves of men’s coats had their 
origin in the Prussian army in the 
time of Frederick the Great. The Prus- 
sian king was very particular about the 
appearance of the uniforms of his sol- 
diers. He discovered that many of his 
men were in the habit of wiping their 
faces with their coat sleeves. Naturally 
the sleeves soon became soiled and gave 
the uniforms an untidy appearance. So 
Frederick, in order to stop the practice, 
had a row of buttons put on the upper 
side of the coat sleeves. When a sol- 
dier attempted to wipe the perspiration 
from his face he would scratch himself, 
By this method Frederick succeeded in 


‘breaking his men of this slovenly habit. 


But the custom of putting buttons on 
the coat sleeves survived its usefulness. 
These buttons befame part of the ac- 
cepted style of coats and as styles 
varied with different period the posi- 
tion of the buttons shifted until they 
were finally placed on the under side 
of the sleeve. 


Book Symbols 


What is the meaning and significance 
of the terms 8vo., 16mo., 32mo. and 
48mo. etc. used by publishers of books? 
Just what do they mean to the ordi- 
nary mortal? 

These symbols express facts now 
hardly worth knowing so far as the 
average person is concerned. They are 
relics of a time when all paper was 
made by hand and all sheets were prac- 
tically the same size. In those days 


the number of times a sheet had to be - 


folded in making a book was a fair 
guide to the dimensions of the pages 
of the book. If the sheets were folded 
only once, each sheet making two leaves 
and four pages, the book was called a 
folio irrespective of actual size. If the 
sheets were folded twice, each sheet 
making four leaves and eight pages, the 
book was called a quarto, from Latin 
“quartus,” meaning fourth. This was 
abbreviated to 4to., the last two letters 
of quarto being combined with the 





figure 4. “Folio,” which literally means 
leaf, was not usually abbreviated. If 
the sheets of paper were folded three 
times, making eight leaves and 16 pages, 
the book was called an octavo, which 
was abbreviated to 8vo., the figure 8 
being combined with the last two let- 
ters of octavo, and so on. Few pub- 
lishers in this country use these sym- 
bols at all. They indicate the size of 
the volume by giving the actual dimen- 
sions of the pages. In England the old 
style still prevails. 


National Motto 


What is our national motto? 

“E Pluribus Unum” is regarded as 
our national motto. Literally it means 
“from many, one,” or “one from many,” 
referring to the fact that our nation 
was originally composed of independ- 
ent units. 


Religion of Assassins 


What was the religion of the assas- 
sins of our presidents? 

Definite information is lacking on the 
subject of the religion of the assassins 
of Lincoln, Garfield and McK‘nley. 
John Wilkes Booth, who killed Lincoln, 
was of Episcopal ancestry, but it is sup- 
posed that he himself was not a com- 
municant of any church. Charles J. 
Guiteau, Garfield’s slayer, wasof Hugue- 
not extraction, and belonged to several 
different denominations at different 
times. It is said he was converted by 
the great evangelist Moody. For five 
years he was a member of the sect 
known as the Oneida Community. It is 
supposed that Leon Gzologsz, who kill- 
ed McKinley, was of Catholic ancestry. 
He was of German-Polish extraction 
and was bitterly opposed to all church- 
es. He disclaimed all connection with 
religion. 


Extra Session of Congress 


Can fhe president bring an extra ses- 
sion of congress to a close? 

Although the president can call an 
extra session of congress, he has no 
power to terminate such a session. The 
length of an extra session is determined 
by congress itself. It could adjourn one 
minute after meeting, or it could con- 
tinue until the beginning of the next 
session or the end of the congress—that 
is, March 4 of the odd years. The only 
time the president can adjourn congress 
is when the two houses disagree as to 
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An oddity of ancient Babylonian art is a bas 
relief of the sacred bull of Nebros done on a 
brick wall that is still standing. 
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a date for adjournment. Section 
Article 2, of the constitution says i) 
part: The president “may, on extrao) 
dinary occasions, convene both hous: 
or either of them, and in case 
disagreement between them, with r 
spect to the time of adjournment, | 
may adjourn them to such time as | 
shall think proper.” No president h 
ever found it necessary to adjourn 
congress. 


Sailing Ship and Wind 

Can a ship sail faster than the win: 
which is driving it? 

An ordinary sailing ship cannot sai! 
as fast as the wind which is driving |. 
In fact no kind of a sailing boat can 
sail faster than a wind which is blow- 
ing directly astern. The boat’s speed 
will be much less than that of the wind. 
However, when the boat is sailing 
across the direction of the wind it is 
possible for a light racing craft to sail 
faster than the wind blowing it. The 
same holds true of an ice boat. “An 
ice boat,” says the U. S. Hydrographic 
Office, “sails faster than the wind be- 
cause it invariably sails at some ang): 
to it. The momentum is increased }, 
every puff of wind striking the sails 
obliquely until it is finally equaled }\ 
the increase of friction engendere: 
Thus the continued bursts of win: 
against the sails cause a greater ac- 
cumulation of speed in the ice boat 
than is possessed by the wind itself.” 


What was a Freeman ~- 


In the New England states before the 
Revolutionary war certain persons 
were “admitted as freemen.” What dic 
that mean? 

It merely meant that the person wa 
admitted to citizenship, including vot- 
ing privileges. 


Hung and Hanged: 

Why is “hanged” used instead o! 
“hung” when speaking of the execution 
of a criminal? 

It is merely a matter of usage. The 
rule is to use “hung” as the past tens: 
and the past participle in all senses o! 
the word “hang” except when referrin: 
to capital punishment by hanging; thus 
we hung the picture on the wall, ani 
the picture was hung on the wall; bul 
they hanged the pirate, and the pirat: 
was hanged. Many people, however. 
use “hung” in reference to execution 
by hanging and say “the pirate wa 
hung,” probably .on the theory that a 
pirate is too good for hanging. 


Message to Garcia 


What was the message to Garcia? 

When war broke out between Spain 
and the United States early in 1898 i! 
was necessary for the War Departmen! 
to communicate as quickly as possiblc 
with Gen. Garcia, leader of the insur- 
gents, who was somewhere in _ thx 
mountain districts of Cuba, but exactly 
where was not known in this country 
No mail or telegraph could reach him 
Therefore the War Department gave 2 
message to Maj. Andrew Rowan and told 
him to find Garcia and deliver the mes- 
sage and return with full information 
as to the activities of the insurgents. 
A few days later Rowan landed b) 
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night off the Cuban coast from an open 
poat and disappeared into the jungles. 
After three weeks he came out on th'e 
opposite side of the island, having trav- 
ersed a hostile country on foot, de- 
livered his message to Garcia and ob- 
tained the desired information. The 
message itself was of a technical mili- 
tary nature, Its delivery by Maj. Rowan 
without a second’s hesitation was made 
world famous by Elbert Hubbard in his 
essay entitled “A Message to Garcia.” 
No Two Things Alike 

[ heard an argument to the effect that 
science is making hundreds of things 
exactly alike; that is to say, they weigh 
the same, have the same chemical prop- 
erties and are alike in every way. Is 
that possible? 

There are no two objects just alike, 
no matter whether they are natural or 
artificial. 





Horseshoe and Quoits 

How did the game of horseshoe orig- 
inate? 

Horseshoe is really the English game 
of quoits played with horseshoes in- 
stead of quoits. This game resembles 
in many respects the disc-throwing of 
the ancient Greeks, which was one of 
the five games of the pentathlon. Quoits, 
however, is supposed to have originated 
along the borderland of Scotland and 
England. During the reigns of Edward 
Ill and Richard II, in the 14th century, 
quoits or horseshoe was prohibited in 
order that more attention might be 
given to archery, which it was thought 
would contribute more to the national 
defense. It seems that in the early 
days horseshoe was limited to the 
common people. RogersAscham, writ- 
ing in the time of Queen Elizabeth, says 
that “quoiting is too vile for scholars.” 
Horseshoes were probably first used 
for the game by the country people be- 
cause they could not afford to buy 
quoits. 


Germans Call It Wash Bear 


What animal washes its food? 

The raccoon, which is popularly call- 
ed simply coon, washes or soaks its 
food before eating. It holds the food 
in its fore paws and shakes it in water. 
These animals usually live near a 
stream and much of their food con- 
sists of frogs, crawfish, stranded fish 
and similar creatures captured in shal- 
low water. No doubt the coon acquired 
the habit of washing its food from the 
necessity of rinsing the mud and sand 
from its aquatic prey. This instinct is 
so strong that the animal will usually 
go through the motions of washing its 
food even when no water is accessible. 
Because of this habit the Germans call 
the coon “waschbaer,” which means 

wash bear.” 


Wife of Cain 

Who was Cain’s wife? 

According to Genesis, after Cain slew 
his brother Abel he became a fugitive 
and vagabond in the earth with a mark 
set upon him lest any finding him 
Should kill him. Then Cain went into 
the land of Nod where his wife gave 
birth to a child and Cain built a city 
which he named Enoch after his son. 





THE PATHFINDER 
The location of the land of Nod is not 
known, the Bible merely stating that it 
was east of Eden. Where Cain got his 
wife, presents a classical difficulty. 
Bible scholars have advanced several 
theories. One holds that Cain’s mar- 


riage occurred at a much later period 


than the murder of Abel, since people 
lived to a great age then, and that he 
married one of his sisters or perhaps 
other relative. Another theory regards 
the story of Cain as a composite of sev- 
eral traditions relating te different 
Cains who lived at different periods. 


Golden Rule of Life 

Did Confucius teach the golden rule? 

The golden rule, in various forms, 
is found in the literature of several 
ancient peoples. It was taught by the 
Chinese philosopher Confucius more 
than five centuries before the Man of 
Galilee started on his ministry. In the 
Analects of Confucius appears this pas- 
sage: “Tsze-kung asked, saying, Is there 
one word which may serve as a rule of 
practice for all one’s life? The Master 
said, Is not Reciprocity such a word? 
What you do not want done to your- 
self, do not do to others.” 


Inventor of Steamboat 
Please tell me who invented the first 
steamboat, Robert Fulton or James 
Rumsey? 


It is hard to say who invented the > 


steamboat. Both James Rumsey and 
John Fitch invented steam-propelled 
boats in 1786. Rumsey demonstrated 
his steamship on the Potomac the same 
year that Fitch demonstrated his on 
the Delaware. Robert Fulton’s more 
successful steamboat came later. 





ODE TO THE PATHFINDER 
Here’s to The Pathfinder, 
small. 
You have something of interest to one and 
all; 
You have items of news from all the earth; 
Stories and jokes to provoke our mirth. 
You answer questions whate’er they be, 
And give us stories from over the sea, 
Telling of lands to us unknown— 
With pictures all plainly shown. 
You give us lessons that really teach 
Of science and history, some’ of each. 
There are hints for the kitchen, parlor and 
all; 
Interesting articles, great and small; 
Things that inspire in ms the best, 
Which raise this paper above the rest. 
You sift the worthless from the pile 
And give us only what is worth while. 
There are countless ones your praises 
speak, 
And eagerly wait for you each week. 
—Mrs. J. O. Hegge. 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Those wounds heal ill that men do give 
themselves.—Troilus and Cressida, Act 3. 
Scene 3. 
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There is a reason for 


World-Wide 
Confidence 


SMITH BONDS 


EVERY safeguard and provision, our long 
experience in the First Mortgage field rec- 
ommends, is utilized for the benefit of the 
investo® 


EVERY Smith Bond is secured by a First 
Mortgage on improved Real Estate—a First 
lien on land and building; a first lien in 
effect on net property earnings, the owner 
being required to make monthly payments 
in advance for interests and a portion of the 
principal. 

EVERY Mortgage that secures a Smith Bond 
issue is a first mortgage on property advan- 
tageously located, whose valuation, as estab- 
lished by competent and reputable apprais- 
ers, is substantially in excess of the first 
mortgage, 


These and many other 
important factors make 


SMITH BONDS They Yield 


Safe 1 
Interest Sure 6 h% 
Income Satisfactory 
Denominations of $1000, $500, $100. 
Maturing from 2 to 10 years. 


Detailed information concerning SMITH 
BONDS and the safeguards that protect 
your investment may be had on request. 


Ask for Booklet No, “‘7-29.” 


The F. H. SMITH CO. 


Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
BOSTON ALBANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BUFFALO 
St. Lovis 


Save Your Feet 


When all else fails, end your suffering with this 
lo Metal 

Heefner Aceh Support 

( Fully Patented 

It re-adjusts the entire foot. 


Write for free book and state- 
ments from doctors-and users. 


HeetnerArch Support Co,, 110 M_B.Taylor Bidg.; Louisvilte,Ky. 


LEG TROUBLES 


Given quick relief and perfect sup- 
port by the use of 
CORLISS LACED STOCKING 
Superior to any other stocking made, for swol- 
len limbs, weak ankles, open sores, phlebitis, 
fallen arches and oedema. No elastic. Adjust- 
able, light, real comfort. 
Special Home-treatment for all leg sores. 
Send today for free booklet No. 5. 
CORLISS LIMB SPECIALTY Co. 






























25 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 
ATENT Write for our Guide Book, 
“HOW TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and 


“RECORD OF INVENTION BLANK” sent Free. Send model 
or sketch and description of your invention for 
Inspection and Instructions ron 
terms. Victor J, Evans & Co.,850 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 


COUGH STOPPED OR NO PAY 


Write for free booklet 
NASHVILLE MEDICINE CO.. 5 
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GET GOV'T JOBS 


Railway Postal Clerks, City Mail Carriers, Rural Carri 


MEN—-WOMEN 18 OR OVER 


Send coupon immediately for full list of posi- 
tions now obtainable. Ddn‘t delay. 





Postal Clerks, Clerks at Washington, D.C., Prohibition Asn Gutkenen: Temth 96 mb malady witness Gas 
$1140 to $3000 a Year pa ong Ry a w list of U. 8. Government big paid positions obtain- 
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¢ Franklin Institute, Dept. M175, Rochester, N. ¥. 


able. Advise me also ing the. salaries, hours, 
work, vacation and \tell me how I can get one of 


re these jobs. 
7 Name 
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The Recreation Hour~ 








A Mysterious Disappearance 


Exhibit a small ball in your hand. 
Tell your friends that with the aid of 
your peculiar powers you can make it 
disappear. While they watch closely 
you place both hands over the ball in 
order to conceal it and, after a few 
mysterious passes of the hands in the 
air, the ball has apparently melted into 
space. 

The secret is that the ball—wood, 
rubber, celluloid or other material—is 
attached to an elastic carefully hidden 
from the audience. The elastic passes 
far enough up the performer’s sleeve 
so that when the arm is extended the 
string is taut. Consequently, when the 
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ball is released it is jerked up into the 
sleeve so quickly that the observer can 
not see it go. The movement of the 
hands helps to cover up the movement. 
There are many ways to heighten the 
effect of this trick. 











A Tree Toad Vetoed 


Tongue twisters are always interest- 
ing, and if used as speech exercises they 
will aid one’s pronunciation. Here is 
a dandy twister with a bit of modern- 
ism in it. : 

A tree toad loved a she toad that live up in 
a tree; 

She was a three-toed tree toad, but a two- 
toed toad was he. 

The two-toed tree toad tried to win the she 
toad’s friendly nod, 

For the two-toed tree toad loved the ground 
that the three-toed tree toad trod. 

But vainly the two-toed tree toad tried; 
he couldn’t please her whim. 

In her tree toad bower, with her veto 
power, the she toad vetoed him. 


A Smokestack Rifle Range 


The world’s champion indoor marks- 
man, James Hurt, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
keeps in trim on a target range made 
of an old smokestack. The smokestack 
is placed on its side under the ground 
and opening into the champion’s home 
basement. This type of range was nec- 
essary because the other dwellings are 
so thick around his home that he could 
not have an outdoor range without en- 
dangering his neighbors. The cham- 
pion shoots from the point where the 
smokestack enters the basement. An 
electric lighting system makes the tar- 


get visible at the other end of the~ 


stack. Incidentally, this is a good idea 
for those who like to shoot and want to 
improve their marksmanship, but do 
not have suitable space for outdoor 
work. You may be able to pick up an 
old but good secondhand smokestack 
at some near-by mill or factory for a 
few pennies. Perhaps they will give it 
to you to have the “junk” moved away. 


Then you have a little excavating, in- 
stalling and lighting to do, and you have 
a safe rifle range. Of course, you must 
be sure that the target end of the range 
is well under the surface and so pre- 
pared that it will be impossible or the 
bullets to escape to the outside. Before 
you begin to shoot have some soldier 
or ex-soldier friend look it over to see 
if it is absolutely safe. Use only a .22 
caliber rifle unless you are absolutely 
sure your underground backstop will 
take care of a larger bullet. 


“Mohammed’s Monogram” 


According to an old legend the proph- 
et Mohammed used to describe his 
seal, the double crescent here illus- 
trated, in the desert sands with a single 
stroke of his scimitar. Gan you draw 
the design of the embiem with a pencil, 
using a continuous stroke and without 
going over any part more than once? 
Look carefully at the illustration and 
try it before reading our explanation 
of how it is done. It will be interest- 
ing to have your friends try it. 

It can be worked in various ways, 
two of which follow: One way is to 
begin at A, make the curve ADG; then 
the curve GCB; then the Curve BDF; 
then the curve FEA—and you have the 
double crescent complete. Another sim- 
ple way is to begin at A, make the curve 
AEF; then the curve FDB; then the 
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Draw This with One Stroke 


curve BCG; then the curve BDA—and 
you have a complete double crescent. 
Practice either of these methods until 
you can draw the seal off quickly, with- 
out-reference to the diagram, and you 
will always have something to puzzle 
your friends with. 


Make Your Own “Costumes” 


In your spare moments you can make 
all kinds of curious objects. If you 
want to go to a costume party, take 
part in a pageant or just make some- 
thing for the fun of it, here’s an idea 
for you. Only a few materials, most of 
which are to be found around the 
average home, are needed, and you do 
not have to be an expert. Take the 
salmon shown in the accompanying 
sketch, for example. The frame is 
made of stiff wire, then this is covered 
with light chicken wire and the chicken 
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“i 
wire is covered with cambric, on w) ic} 
the scales are drawn or painted. /},, 
fins aré made of stiff paper. Ali; 
any fish or animal can be constrw: te 
in this way. The main thing is to <o 
the proportions as near correct as | 9s. 
sible. Of course there must be pl: ity 
of room on the inside for the indivi:\,) 
who is to parade with it. In case \», 
do not want to be a big fish you ca:. |p 


Lf 
4: 


CAL : 
Nie 
















The picture on the right shows just how the 

wire framework of the salmon is made. At 

the left is the completed fish ready for the 
parade. 


an alligator, an oyster, a shark, a h: 

a cow etc. In fact there is no ‘limi’ to 
what you might be if you want to w 
hard enough. 


PUZZLE--PROBLEM 


No.. 85. The Pathfinder office hoy 
threatened to quit unless he was given 
an increase in salary. When the m 
aging editor asked him how much |x 
was receiving, he replied: “Eight <o!- 
lars and a half per week, and while [ 
admit that I am not worth twice that 
figure, I want to say that one-half of 
the difference between what I am z«t- 
ting and what I am worth is equa! to 
three-fourths, of the difference be- 
tween what I am worth and whai | 
would be getting if my pay were 
doubled.” Hector got his raise all right, 
but he wants you to figure out for 
yourself just how much he will di.aw 
down next payday. Ans. to No. 8i— 
12 feet square and five feet square. 


WEALTH OF THE INDIES 


There was an old Spanish proverb to the 
effect that he who would bring home ‘he 
wealth of the Indies must carry the wea!th 
of the Indies with him. It was popularized 
in England. by Samuel Johnson in the [(o!- 
lowing sentence recorded by Boswell: “As 
the Spanish press says, ‘He who would 
bring home the wealth of the Indies must 
carry the wealth of the Indies with him,’ so 
it is in traveling—a man must carry know!- 
edge with him if he would bring h 
knowledge.” 











HOME 


Home is not made with hands 
Home is either here or there 

Home is where trueAove expands 
And that may be most anywhere. 


It may be in far off east 
It may be in the golden west 

But where it is there’s boundless pea: 
And that one place is just the best 


So whether it be grand or not 
Or whether in a humble cot 
Where dwells the soul in perfect blis 
That’s home with highest happiness 
—C. Hugh Newton 





If all the students who sit through fo" 
straight hour lectures were lined up three 
feet’ apart, they would stretch.—Denis.» 
Flamingo. 
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9 Whats Wrong Here ? 





All contributions to this department are made by our 
yeaders. Besides helping artists and cartoonists to be more 
careful in their drawings, our readers will find constant 
profit and pleasure in looking for these errors themselves. 
We regret that credit cannot be given to all who send in 
these pictures but our list of contributors is so large that 
space does not permit. 


This elephant has some tail. Any 
circus that could get hold of him could 
charge double admission, for there 
“ain't no such tail” on*this charming 





beast. What tail the elephant has is 
short and this Chinaman would have to 
reach pretty high to sprinkle salt on it. 

This shows two horses driven with 
four lines—two is all that is customary. 








Besides this, the lines are all balled 
up. Next we see a lawn mower throw- 
ing the cut grass over the top of the 
machine—the grass should fly out back- 
wards from under the mower. 

This man is nailing up a sign with 
his right hand, or is it his left? It looks 
like a left hand but if it does the busi- 





ness all right and suits him, no one 
else ought to kick. 

The first picture shows: a chopper 
with the right hand beside the left at 
the end of ax handle—and he is just 








about to swing the ax. 


Any man who 
has ever used an ax would know better 
—the right hand is usually high up on 
the handle unt® the ax descends. The 
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second picture shows a tree that had 
been chopped with an upward motion 
of the ax. This is not done by the 
best choppers. 

By all the rules of railroading the 
freight train in the foreground would 


~ 


not be allowed to run so close to the 
other train seen about to enter a tunnel. 
There is a flapper on the first train and 
all her cake-eating cowboys are fol- 


lowing her to the seashore. Maybe the 
boys have bribed the artist to keep 
them close to the other train. 

This must be a new kind of camera 
that papa is using to take a snapshot 
of dear litthke Dumplings. Dumplings 
is six months old and papa does want 





‘to get a good picture of him to send 


to Aunt Mollie. All cameras we ever 
saw had this kind of finder near the 
front, not the back. 

The cartoonist who drew this picture 
is no fisherman. Fish are not caught 
this way, through the lower part of the 





Still that fact doesn’t seem to 
bother the hungry kitty one bit. 


mouth. 





“JIFFY” LEMONADE 


In the hot weather lemonade is an always 
refreshing drink. But it requires time to 
make it. Mrs. Ida Baily Allen tells how to 
always have on hand lemonade for the sud- 
den guest or for home consumption. Com- 
bine two cups of Karo (a corn syrup prod- 
uct known to most households) with the 
juice of nine medium-sized lemons. Keep 
this concoction in a covered glass jar until 
wanted. Then the only thing necessary to 
do is to put two to three tablespoons of the 
syrup into a glass filled with ,crushed ice 
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with these 


Powerful 
Binoculars 





FREE TRIAL! Send NO ee 


INQUER distance! Bring people, ships, games, scenes 

right to your feet! Keep a pair in your car! Explore 
vistas of nature. Triple the thrill of dashing sports. 
You will find these Binoculars a never-ending pleasure— 
a life-time treasure. We are selling thousands to Army, 
Navy Officers, Explorers, Motorists, Tourists, Yachtsmen, 
Big Game Hunters, Globe-Trotters, Naturalists, Men and 
Women all over the world? 


Tested By the Government 


TESTED by Bureau of Standards at Washington. These 
are Genuine Imported French and German makes. 8- 
Power Magnifieation—Genuine Prisms—Premiere Qualite 
Brilliant Dlumination—exquisite definition—wider field of 
vision—individual eye strength and width adjustment. 
Leather Case—Neck and Shoulder Straps. Usually sold 
for $50.00. Advantageous Foreign Exchange Rates makes 
possible the Special Price of $23.50! Don’t miss this Bar- 
gain—Don’t miss the pleasures these Bi 


10 Days’ Trial ABSOLUTELY FREE! 





‘ It tsarounng nation 
We ask for NO money 


— 
Our Ran i eam 
N } NOTHING on Deli ! Try, % 
. Diffrent ENJOY Binoculars for 10 Days 
46 * 


ABSOLUTELY FREE! 


If pleased, you may pay on adg : . 
"$5.00 MONTHLY tA 





or tf you prefer to cash at end of 10 DAYS, deduct 
$1 Yo and cond Check oe Mt Oto fet ve be POLE 
SETTLEMENT. Otherwise return them. Order now. 
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SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO. 


‘ 
a Importers, Exporters, International Mail Order House | 
‘ “*2 Generations of Honorable Dealings’’« 


« 36S WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
. Largest Retailers of Binoculars in America 

Gentiemen—Send me the 8-POWER BINOCULARS for 
’ 10 days’ FREE TRIAL on your “NO Money in Advance— 
1 NO Money on Delivery” Plan. 
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Clip and mail this Adv. NOW! If a new customer, please tell us 
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Auto Owners 
Wanted’. Bypro 


Insured TIRES— 
the only tires in America Insured 
for One Year against all road haz- 
ards regardless of mileage. Insure 
ance Policy with every tire. Made 
by the only tire factory in America 
selling its product through author- 
ized Salesmen-Agents. We offer 
opportunity of life-time to establish 
profitable tire business of your 

4 own. No capital required. Sales 
< Ly, Kit and advertising helps furnished. 


~ 4 Exclusive 
territory granted. Write HYDRO 
today for catalog and come 





plete information about 

the Hydro Agency Plan. 

ADDRESS NEAREST BRANCH. Most Beautiful Tie in America” 
DEPT. 28 HYDRO-UNITED TIRE CORPORATION 
POTTSTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 





— 


30 Days FREE Trial 


direct from factory on 

ve $10 to $15. Many models, 
res, Sundries at F: ry Prices. Write 
for catalog and marvelous offera 





MEAD Cycle Co., Dept. S-184 CHICAGO 
FINISHING trial offer, one film devel- 
oped and six prints and one enlargement 


KODA from best film, all for 25 cents silver. 





and water and serve. 


PURDY’S STUDIO, Box 61-A, WELLS. MINN. 
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Decision Aids Fire Prevention 


The supreme court has decided that 
carelessness with fire need. not be con- 
fined to federal forest lands in order to 
constitute a criminal offense under the 
U. S. criminal code. Leaving a fire 
near a federal forest even though it is 
started on private land is a criminal 
offense in the eyes of the court and is 
punishable by fine or imprisonment if 
national timber is endangered. The 
decision is especially important to na- 
tional forest protection because the 
many thousands of miles of federal 
forest boundary is subject to the grave 
danger of fires that originate on adja- 
cent private lands and spread into the 
forests. This decision, coming at the 
very beginning of our main forest fire 
season, will be a powerful factor in 
preventing carelessness with fire on 
private lands within and near the na- 
tional forests, says E. E. Carter, acting 
forester of the Forest Service. The 
careless camper or owner can no longer 
plead private ownership as an excuse 
for leaving a live fire which escapes 
into government timber. 


Fish Population Decreasing 


The time between bites is getting 
greater and greater with the march of 
civilization and progress. Fish are be- 
coming scarcer in spite of the efforts 
made by the federal government and 
the states to restock lakes and streams. 
This will be sad news to 10,000,000 
anglers in the United States. Louis 
Radcliffe, deputy commissioner of the 
bureau of fisheries, says: “Deforesta- 
tion, causing a rapid run off of water, 
is responsible, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else, for the decrease in numbers 
of fish, When the water runs rapidly 
away, all the litthe ponds, which are 
spawning spots for the fish, disappear. 
Contamination and pollution of streams 
by industries and cities emptying their 
waste into the water has killed mil- 
lions and millions of fish. In many of 
our larger streams, and even the Great 


Lakes, the fish find it difficult to live in 


the contaminated waters. Eggs de- 
posited in these waters where the filth 
and waste fall in some cases several 
feet in depth, have no chance at all of 
ever hatching. This means millions, 
and even billions fewer fish. And such 
conditions have existed now for years.” 


Roadside Stands 


Advantages of roadside marketing, 
particularly from the view-point of the 
fruit grower, formed the subject of a 
recent statement by Dr. U. P. Hedrick, 
New York state horticulturist. “The 
chief advantages of roadside stands to 
the fruit grower are that they eliminate 
the middleman and that all transactions 
are for cash,” says Dr. Hedrick. “The 
roadside stand also offers an oppor- 
tunity for the sale of a far greater vari- 
ety of products than would otherwise 
be possible, such as fruit by-products 
and perishable goods that could not be 
shipped to distant markets. 

“Success with these stands depends 








largely upon the attention Ee to de- 
tails which make the stand attractive to 
the passerby and upon the courtes¥ and 
energy of the owner. Special containers 
adapted to the commodities and quan- 
tities sold at the roadside should be 
provided and should be made as at- 
tractive as possible. Of course they 
need not be as strong as containers 
used for shipping products to distant 
markets. 


“If he is to develop the possibilities of 
roadside marketing to the fullest ex- 
tent, the fruit grower must plan to 
produce a much larger number of vari- 
eties than would be the case if he were 
marketing in commercial lots. These 
varieties should provide a succession 
of the different fruits ripening over the 
entire season and providing high qual- 
ity and attractiveness in sorts suitable 
for eating out of hand and for culinary 
purposes. A well-conducted roadside 
stand should be a source of a steady 
income to the fruit grower with a mini- 
mum overhead expense and without the 
inconvenience and disappointments in- 
cident to dealing with a commission 
house.” 


Spray Injures Cherries 


The condition commonly referred to 
by cherry growers as “small cherry,” 
in which the fruit is dwarfed and may 
shrivel up and drop from the tree, is 
not due to disease, but is the result of 
arsenate in the regular spray mixtures. 
This opinion is advanced by W. O. 
Gloyer, plant disease specialist at the 
New York experiment station, who has 
made a special study of this trouble in 
English Morello cherries which seem 
to be especially susceptible to this form 
of injury. 

Other factors besides spray injury 
may cause dwarfing of cherries, says 
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Thousands of people pass these cases every 
month. They are in the Library of Congress 
at Washington, D. C., and contain the origi- 
nal copies of the Declaration of Independ- 


ence and the Constitution. The copy of the 
Declaration of Independence, however, is the 
one formally signed Aug. 2, 1776. The au- 
thorities at the library say that it is not 
known what became of the official copy used 
by the Continental Congress on July 4, 1776. 
In fact iteis not even known whether there 

was such a4 copy, .. 
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Gloyer, but exhaustive studies bear | ,); 
the belief that the particular condi( |») 
known to fruit growers as “sn 4\j 
cherry” follows applications of |. .4 
arsenate in the last two spray tre .t- 
ments given just as the fruit begins |) 
show color and two weeks later. |». 
sect pests prevalent at that time nev <. 
sitate the use of arsenic sprays, 
the only remedy for the situation, . 
cording to this specialist, is to us: 4 
“compromise” spray or dust in wh::h 
the minimum amount of arsenic t!). 
will insure control of the pest is c: 

bined with a high percentage of lin 


Wherever possible, it is recomme::(- 
ed that a light application of a 90-\\) 
sulphur-lead-arsenate dust be sub 
tuted for the spray made at the tine 
the fruit shows color to be followed |\y 
an application of plain sulphur just |). 
fore harvest. Where “small cherry” })15 
not caused serious losses there is 0 
reason for changing the usual spray 
practice. A similar injury to prunes 
has been observed and the causes and 
methods of treatment are much the 
same, 


Pictures and Frames 


Picture frames should be chosen |o 
harmonize with the pictures for which 
they are intended, says Miss Gladys (:,\!- 
lup, of Washington state college. As a 
rule, she says, the frame should be :s 
dark as the middle tone of the picture. 
It should relate the picture to the w:\|! 
so that there is an easy transmission 
from one to the other. The most com- 
mon type of frame today is wood mo!(!- 
ing tinted to repeat colors in the pic- 
ture, or tinted to blend with both pic- 
ture and wall. 

“Natural colored wood molding,” Miss 
Gallup points out, “can be tinted ly 
using oil paints and turpentine. If a 
bronze or gilding effect is wanted, shv!- 
lac the natural wood molding to fill up 
the pores and make a smooth surface. 
Mix the bronze powder with a liliic 
varnish and apply. Apply oil paints to 
give color and rub them off softly with 
a cloth so that just a tint of color is 
visible over the gilt. Narrow gilt 
frames can be purchased, but may be 
toned down or related to tones in the 
picture. Bright gilt frames are justi- 
fied only on oil paintings which are 
rich in colors, or on some water colore(! 
paintings. Narrow frames of dead black 
flat wood are best on Japanese prints. 


THE FOUR FLAGS HOTEL 


The Four Flags hotel, just opened 
Niles, Mich., commemorates the day whe" 
the imperial banners of rival nations flew 
in succession above the lonely stockade \' 
Fort St. Joseph. This historic fort stood « 
the present site of Niles and dated back | 
to the period of La Salle, who sailed up tlic 
St. Lawrence in 1679. More than 100 yea 
ago the fleur-de-lis of France gave way |” 
“the union jack of England and this in tur" 
to the jagged red crosses of Spain. Finally 
the Stars and Stripes of the new Americ: 
Republic were hoisted above the crude fort. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Woe unto him that buildeth his house )) 
unrighteousness, and his chambers») 
wrong; that useth his neighbour’s servic’ 
without wages, and giveth him not for his 
work qlemanion 22:13,© 
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Newspaper Views 


Indianapolis News—Little boys who hope 
to become great men will remember that 
one of the few things Lindbergh took with 
him to Paris was a toothbrush. 








Richmond Times-Dispatch—A portrait of 
the Prince of Wales is to be put on a new 
British stamp. It remains, to be seen 
whether the princecan stick on an envelope. 


Cincinnati Times-Star—When they shoot 
that rocket to the moon, we have a few 
friends to nominate as passengers upon it. 


San Francisco Chronicle—Nature ain’t so 
grand. She gives nice children to lots of 
people who haven’t sense enough to raise 
them right. 





Wheeling Intelligencer—One nice thing 
about traveling by airplane is that you 
don’t have to read a lot of billboard adver- 
tising. 





Vancouver Sun—The honeymoon is over 
when fancy work no longer seems necessary 
on an apron, 





Detroit News—In fairness it ought to be 
conceded that the old-fashioned dime novel 
which is now selling,for $2.50 is printed on 
better paper. 





Indianapolis News—The fat woman who 
—20 years ago—was fair, fat and 40, is now 
sleek, slim and 60. 


Sarasota Times—This scientific age shall 
not have reached its summit until someone 
invents an automatic windshield wiper for 
horn-rimmed glasses. 


Watertown Times—Lindbergh was lucky 
not to have a back, seat driver. 


Border City Star—Farmer up in St. 
Thomas has unearthed the skeleton of a 
mastodon that lived 30,000 years ago—and 
probably died waiting for a government wa- 
ter Role to open. 


San Francisco Chronicle—The difference 
between work and exercise is that you can 
work without a special uniform. 


Santa Barbara News—You get fewer miles 
to the gallon in an expensive car, but they 
are horizontal miles. 





Louisville Times—A reckless motorist al- 
ways tries to pass everything, including the 
buck. 





Toledo Blade—Individual liberty is a 
matter of doing as the majority pleases. 





Arkansas Gazette—New York Girl Sells 
Kisses for $1 Each—Head-line. Pursing her 
lips, you might say. 


Boston Herald—Wages are to come down 
in Italy. That may be regarded as a cer- 
tainty. It is expected that prices will sim- 
ilarly be reduced. Whether or not that is 
also a certainty may be open to debate. 


Seattle Times—University of Washington 
girls have decided that men are not perfect. 
The mothers of the young women knew 
that years ago. 


Bellingham Herald— The Washington 
state automobile license plate for 1928 will 
be made in orange and black. Another ap- 
propriate combination would be black and 
blue. 


Florence (Ala.) Herald—We anxiously 
await news of the first red-headed woman 
with six children who swims the channel 
this year. 


Philadelphia Ledger—Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium, driving in Paris, was stopped by 
the police to allow Lindbergh to pass. 
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When she learned the reason she declared 


she was delighted. And it was not the first 
time a queen has bowed to an ace. 


Atlanta Constitution—If it were only as 
easy for people to raise taxes as it is for 
legislatures! 





Florence (Ala.) Herald—Lady Astor says 
having a husband is a full time job. And 
how about being one? 





SAYINGS OF THE TIMES 

I never expect to give up flying.—Capt. 
Charles Lindbergh. 

Publishing poems is like throwing a 
rose inte the Grand Canyon and waiting to 
hear the echo—Don Marquis. 

If there is, with the single exception of 
Miss Helen Willls, a woman tennis player 
or swimmer or horse fanatic or ball thrower 
who, even in her late twenties, doesn’t look 
like an old apple I’m either taking the 
wrong rotogravure section or losing my 
eyesight—George Jean Nathan. 

Woman alone can make a home. 
President Dawes. 

‘Luck and destiny are excuses of -the 
world’s failures—Henry Ford. 

Trade no longer follows the flag, but the 
film —Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister. 

The plus-fours are about as far as many 
golfers get with their game——Denis Bredley. 

The big drum makes the noise but it 


Vice- 





doesn’t make the music.—Archbishop of 
York, 
Jazz is just the absence of music.— 


Geoffrey O’Hara. 

My creed is: Duty first, last and always. 
Know your job. Be square Don’t duck re- 
sponsibility. Stay on your pedestal. Be 
human.—Brig. Gen. M. E. Stewart. 

Americans are a mechanical race of but- 
ton pushers and lever pullers—Jay B. Nash. 

The revolt of youth is the yeast of civili- 
zation —Ranulph Kingsley. 

I’m opposed to special 
special people.—Gov. Fuller. 

I stake life on the running jump.—Pre- 
mier Mussolini. 

Some people think it wrong to work on 
Sundays, and some people think it wrong 
to work any of the time—Clarence Darrow. 

A get-by philosophy is being built up in 
high-school pupils.—Percival Chubb. 

A man’s testimony is more dependable 
than a woman’s.—Judge John E. Schwarz. 

Melt down the statues of military heroes 
and substitute statues of peace-makers.— 
Dr. Samuel C. Mitchell. 

Jazz is the spirit of America expressed in 
dynamic and rhythmic impulse—Otto H. 
Kahn. 

The United States has never been called 
on to lick a nation its size. In every war, 
from Lexington to Belleau Wood, we have 
been twice as powerful asthe enemy.— 
Lieut.-Col. Leroy F. Smith. 
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‘HUMBUGGING THE KNOWING ONES 


Darwin spent many years searching for 
specimens of all kinds of animal life which 
were in any way odd. One day some young 
students brough him a very strange insect 
and told him that they had found it while 
walking in the woods, They asked him 
what it was. Darwin gaveit just one glance 
and said: “It’s a humbug.” And it was a 
humbug. The students had taken parts 
from several different insects and bugs and 
stuck them together. But they couldn’t fool 
Darwin. 

The New York Times, informs the intel- 
lectual world as follows: “ ‘Humbug’ orig- 
inated when James Ii of England coined 
base metal in his fight for the crown. The 
Irish called it ‘uim bog’ (worthles3, money), 
which became first ‘ooombug’ and then 
‘humbug’ ” Somebody has been putting 
one over on the Times. This story is as 
much of a humbug as the specimen that 
those boys tried to palm off on Darwin. 
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SPINAL 
CURVATURE 
CURED 


Mrs. Josephine Brooks of Corry, Penn., found 
a method whereby she cured herself of a Spinal 
Curvature of ten years standing. Knowing from 
her own experience the suffering of this affiic- 
tion, she is anxious to tell every sufferer from 
spinal curvature of the method that restored 
her to a life of health and usefulness. This in- 
formation is given free to all afflicted. Mrs. 
Brooks has nothing to sell and wants no money. 
She wishes to spread this good news every- 
where and wants to hear from every sufferer 
with spinal trouble. Simply send your name 
and address to Mrs. Josephine Brooks, Box 
22-S, Corry, Penn., and you will receive the 
information by return mail, or better still: 
Write her a her a description of your trouble. 


How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the 
suffering caused by rheumatism, Mrs, J. E. 
Hurst, 204 Davis Avenue, E-301, Blooming- 
ton, Ill., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that she is anxious to tell other suf- 
ferers how to get rid of their torture by a 
simple way at home. Merely, mail to her 
your name and address, and she will gladly 
send you this valuable information. 


A Baby In Your Home 


Thousands of copies of a new book by Dr. H. 
Will Elders are being distributed to women 
without cost. Every women who wants children 
should read this book and learn all about STER- 
ILTONE and its wonderful effect in constitu- 
tional weakness. Many things are unfolded that 
the average woman has never been told before. 
For free Book send NO Money, NO obligations, 
simply name and address to Dr. H. Will Elders, 
1224 Ballinger Bldg., St. Joseph. Mo. 


SORE LEGS HEALED 


Open Legs, Ulcers, Enlarged Veins, Goiter, Eczama 
healed while you work. Writé for free book ‘‘How to 
Heal my Sore Legs at Home.’’ Describe your case. 
A. C. Liepe Pharmacy, 1392 Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee Wis. 


What Do You Want to Know? 


Information and advice concerning any one subject an- 
swered by experts for $2. Business, Science, Agriculture, 
Personal Problems, etc. Send dime for booklet ‘‘How to 
Solve Your Problems.’’ It will educate you 

American Research Society: Dept. 2A, 128 W. 3ist, N. Y. 


MAKE $25.00 DAILY 


——e COLORED RAINCOATS and SLICKERS, $2.95. 
TERPROOF HA Commissions daily. Outfit FREE. 


ELLIOTT BRADLEY. 241 VAN BUREN. Dept. 895, CHICAGO 


Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
all utensils. Sample package free. COLLETTE 
MFG. CO., Dept. 312, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


A PAYING POSITION OPEN 


to representative of character. Take orders shoes-hosiery 
direct to wearer. Good income. Permanent. Write now. 
TANNERS SHOE MFG. CO‘, 6-390 C St., Boston, Mass. 


USE THIS COUPON 
in Ordering PATTERNS and FASHION BOOK 


The price of the Pathfinder patterse is 15 cents each. 

Our large new guide to styles -¥ the current season ls 
now ready. You will find this t— 
rr A -to-date fashions for Spring “and Summer. Price 

cents. 

Send this order blank, with remittance, to Fashion 









































Editor, Pathfinder, Washington, db. C 

Herewith find...... cents for which send me the follow- 
ing patterns at 15 cents each: 
Number........ Bize........ Number........ Bize......+. 
Number...... oD. cg ccces Number.......- Sise....a08s 
Number...... 0 SMBS. ccccccs Number........ Bize......+. 


if you wish a Fashion Book inclose 12 cents for same. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your name and address on linés below. 


Name..... st seereesecscesereegeneeerssecceess epecetas 
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Letters from Readers — 











Freight Rates 


My attention has been called to an 
article in the Pathfinder by Patrick 
Wright, of Custer, S. Dak., regarding 
the freight rate on wheat from Custer 
to Chicago about two years ago. I am 
writing Mr. Wright the following letter: 

“I was very much interested in your 
article in the May 14th issue of ‘The 
Pathfinder’ in which you say that about 
two years ago you did some figuring on 
freight rates on wheat from Custer, 
S. Dak., to Chicago, IIl., and found that 
the minimum weight for a carload of 
wheat is 64,000 pounds, or 1075 bushels 
at $1.30 per bushel, a price of $1397.50at 
the Chicago market. Freight from Cus- 
ter to Chicago is $735.50, leaving net 
returns of $662.20 for 61 acres at an 
average yield in a good season of 17 
bushels per acre, and deducting $69.30 
for seed, leaves a net return of $592.90 
as the product of the 61 acres. 

“I am curious to know where you got 





your information about the freight rate 
on wheat from Custer to Chicago. The 
actual and correct rate at the present 
time is forty-four (44) cents per 100 
pounds, and that has been the rate since 
June Ist 1922, five years. At any time 
during that period the freight charge on 
64,000 pounds of wheat from Custer to 
Chicago would be $281.60 and therefore, 
the amount of freight charges as stated 
in your article is $453.90 more than 
the freight would have been and adding 
this amount to the net return of $592.90 
would show a net return of $1046.80 on 
the 61 acres, or $17.50 per acre, which 
would not leave very much for the 
farmer after paying the expenses of sow- 
ing, reaping and marketing the wheat. 

“However, I have been in the Hills 
for something over 30 years and my 
understanding is that the average yield 
of wheat in Custer county, for a “good 
season” is 40 bushels per acre, which 
on the above basis and price and the 
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Cross-Word Puzzle No. 58 
Submitted by A. P. Armstrong, Kansas City, Mo. 


Uy 





Horinzontal:. I—Fold of string. 5—Very 
loud (musical abbr.). 7—Round protuber- 
ance. 11—Ball. 12—Means of transporta- 
tion (abbr,). 13—Knots.. 15—Roman nu- 
meral, 16—A small cavity or cell. 19— 
Preposition. 20—Join with thread. 22— 
Permit, 23—A city of Chaldea. 24—Cogni- 
zance. 25—Harvest. 27—Bovine beast of 
burden. 28—Units of length in measuring 
the diameter of wire. 29—Peculiar. 31— 
Form of verb “to be.” 32—At a distance. 
33—A Christian champion of the 11th cen- 
tury. 35.—A fine cloth. 38—A herb of Af- 
rican. origin. 41—Flaps. 43—Necessary. 
45—A girl’s name. 46—Same, 47—A title 
of address. 48—Sovereignty. 50—A small 
horse. 52—Suffix used to form many plu- 
rals. 54—One who entertains guests in pri- 
vate life. 57—Piece out. 58—A federal 
district of the United States (abbr.). 59— 
Tear. 61—Suffix used in words of Latin ori- 
gin. 62—Reputed ancestor of the Pharaohs. 
63—A female descendant. 
67—To overturn. 69—That is (abbr.), 70— 
A street arab. 72—Not occupied. 73—A 
southern state (abbr.). 74—A short post in 
a building-frame. 





66—Otherwise. - 


Vertical: 1—Any edible seaweed. 2—In 
the same direction. 3—A South American 
wood sorrel, 4—A skin. 5—Worry. 6— 
Away from. 7—A knot or knob. 8—The 
science of numerals (abbr.). 9—A hypothet- 
ical force formerly supposed by some to 
pervade all nature. 10—A shrubby plent. 
11—A flat circular plate. 14—Male descend- 
ants. 17—Harass. 18—The unit of inten- 
sity of illumination, 21—Woodbine. 24— 
A nocturnal arboreal carnivore of South and 
Central America. 26—Any safeguard 
(abbr.),.27—Any one of various species of 
willow. 28—Lowing noise made by a cow. 
30—College degree (abbr.). 31—Separate 
article. 33—A part of a dollar (abbr.). 
34—A state (abbr.). 36—Indefinite article. 
37—A state (abbr.). 39—Royal marines 
(abbr.). 40—Always, 42—Crafty. 44—A 
period of time (abbr.). 49—An exclamation. 
50—A South American country. 51—An Af- 
rican giraffe-like ruminant. 52—A former 
coin and monetary unit of European coun- 
tries, 53—An outfit. 55—A system of ele- 
mentary manual training. 56—A gull-like 
bird. 58—A fruit. 59—The mother of the 
gods. 60—Wooden pins. 63—A_ state 
(abbr.). 64—A prolonged fish-spear. 65—A 
rodent. 68—A state (abbr.). 71—The 12th 
letter in the Greek alphabet, 
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actual freight rate would in my opin 
leave a very good profit for the farn 

“I know of course in some localit 
the farmer has had a hard pull dur 
the past few years, but it is hardly { 
to charge all of it to the railroad co, 
pany, particularly to the extent | 
claiming that they are charging near, 
three times as much for freight «» 
wheat as they are actually charging.’ 
J. L. Bently, Division Freight Age: 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road Co., Deadwood, S, Dak. 


Obey Acts 2:38 

Somebody asks about the signboar |; 
which bear the instruction: Obey Ac‘s 
2:38. About three years ago I attende: 
a Holiness church meeting at Napicr, 
Tenn., and while there I heard sever! 
peculiar religious songs, one of which 
started off something like this: 

If you want to reach the Pearly Gate 
You must obey Acts two thirty-eight ! 
This song was sung to the tune ./ 
“Casey Jones.” “Obey Acts 2:38” seem- 
ed to be the great motto of this church, 
and I am inclined to think that your 
mysterious signboards were place! 
there by Holiness workers. The meni- 
bers of the Holiness church are often 
called Holy Rollers——Herman A. Clark, 

Henryville, Tenn. 


Lincoln Quotation 


In answer to my request through the 
Pathfinder for the exact words of Abr: - 
ham Lincoln at the close of the Civi! 
war, I inclose a copy sent to me by 
General M. W. Sheafe, of Watertown 
S. Dak. The clipping says the following 
letter dated Nov. 21, 1864, was sent b\ 
President Lincoln to his friend William 
P, Elkin:.“I see in the future a crisi 
approaching that unnerves me,, an‘ 
causes me to tremble for the safety 0! 
my country. As a result of the war, 
corporations have been enthroned, ani! 
an era of corruption in high places 
will follow, and the money power ©! 
the country will endeavor to prolong 
its reign by working upon the pre} 
udices of the people until all the 
wealth is aggregated in a few hancs 
and the Republic is destroyed. I fee! 
at this moment more anxiety for th: 
safety of my country than ever befor 
even in the midst of the War. God 
grant that my suspicions may prove 
groundless.”—W. V. Starkweather, New 
Richmond, Wis. 


LION SHOOTER POWDERS NOSE 


Despite the fact that she holds 
record among. women hunters in th 
number of lions bagged, Mrs. Osa John 
son, wife of Martin Johnson, big game 
hunter, powders her hose. Even while 
hunting lions in the African jungles she 
always finds time to wield a wicked 
puff.’ Mrs. “Johnson -has spent the 
greater part of the past four years i 
the jungles with her husband. “Whi 
could love a woman with ashiny nose?” 
she asks. “At first I had difficulty in 
keeping the negro women from stealing 
my powder, but I put my foot down on 
that because I found powder was neces 
sary for my husband’s sake. Even in 
Africa I could not forget that I had to 
be good looking for the same man.’ 
In relating her experiences she said that 
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THE PATHFINDER 


no matter how far from civilization 
they were they always enjoyed “decent 
meals” and were never without clean 
sheets for their cots. 


‘“ANCIENT’? WEDDING CAKE 


When Mr. and Mrs. Peter M. Kimmey, 
of Santa Monica, Cal., celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary recently 
they had part of their wedding cake 
served with the refreshments. When 
they were married in Chicago in 1877 
—50 years ago—a large piece of their 
wedding cake was placed in an air- 
tight container where it has been pre- 
served ever since. 








RATS GROW BIG IN ROCHESTER 

Rats not only grow large, but they grow 
hard in the Granite state’s Rochester. A 
rat was recently caught in a trap in that city 
which measured 15% inches from tip of its 
nose to the tip of its tail. This giant rat, 
claimed to be 20 years old, always turned 
the trick on the cats of the town. Residents 
claim that during its life the rodent killed 
seven cats. 





MRS. SNIPKIN AND MRS. WOBBLECHIN 


Skinny Mrs. Snipkin. 
With her little pipkin, 
Sat by the fireside a-warming of her toes. 
Fat Mrs.-Wobblechin, 
With her little double chin, 
Sat by the window a-cooling of her nose. 


Says. this one to that one, 
“Oh! you silly fat one, 
Will you shut the window down? You’re 
freezing me to death!” 
Says that one to t’other one, 
“Good gractous, how you bother one! 
There isn’t air enough for me to draw my 
precious breath!” 


Skinny Mrs. Snipkin, 
Took her little pipkin, 
Threw it straight across the room as hard 
as she could throw; 
Hit Mrs. Wobblechin 
On her little double chin, 
And out of the window a-tumble she did go. 
—Boston Transcript. 








Descriptions of Latest Fashions 


5829—A chic and new daytime model égspecially de- 
signed for 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. A 38 inch design will require 4% yards of 32 
inch material together with % yard of contrasting ma- 
terial 32 inches wide for facing on collar and vestee. 


5636—An advance creation designed for youthful figures, 
(16, 18 and 20 years). A 16 year design will require 2% 
yards of 40 inch materia] together with 1% yards of con- 
trasting material 32 inches wide for the panel, puffs, 
sleeve bands and facing on collar, if made ag illustrated 
in the large view. 


5840—Crepe de chine, with insertions of lace is particu- 
larly adaptable to this attractive and dainty design for 
girls of 6, 8, 10 or 12 years, A 10 year design will re- 
quire 2% yards of 40 inch material together with 2% 
yards of. insertion one inch wide, put on as illustrated. 


5515—This morning frock is particularly comfortable 
and cool. Designed especially for: Pa 36, 38, 40, 
and 44 inches bust measure. A inch . design | will 
require 4% yards of 36 inch mistiohes together with % 
yard of contrasting material. 


5836—A serviceable wt) ee slip designed for email 
(34-36), medium (38-40), (42-44), extra large 
(46-48) bust measure. ~ call dium cn requires 2 yards 

36 inch material. If shoulder straps are made of 
ribbon one yard is required 

5844—A simple ane. ple frock designed especially 
for the growing girl of 4, 6, and 10 years. A. f year 
design will require 2% yards of 36 inch material if made 
with long sleeves. Without the long sleeve Fab. 1% 
yards will. be required. 

5846—A comfortable practical es 97 style designed for 
little tots from 2 to 5 years. A 3 year design requires 
1% yards of 36 inch material if made ¥ with lane sleeves. 
If made with short sleeves % yard ig required. 





STHMA AND 
AY FEVER cust 


DISCOVERED 


Write for interesting booklet on Doctor Fu- 
gate’s discovery of the basic cause of asthma 
and hay fever. No cost. No obligation. Sim- 
ply address Dept. 157, Fugate Co., 126 S. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PIMPLES 


Cleared Up—often in 24 hours. To prove 
you ca. be rid of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face or body, 
Barbers’ Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, 
Olly or Shiny Skin, ‘simply send me your d address 
today—no cost—no obligation. CLEAR- “TONE | tried and 
tested in over 100,000 cases—used like toilet water—is sim- 
ply magical in prompt results. You cap repay the favor by 
telling your friends; if not, the lossismine. WRITE TODAY. 


E. S. GIVENS, 420 Chemical Bidg.. Kansas City, Me. 


RUPTURED 


Be rid of leg straps and gouging pads. 


Try the EASYHOLD Method 30 days. 


‘No Money Down; No C.O.D. 
If satisfied after 30 days send small price—if 

not, return and owe nothing. 120,000 kept after 
tris Write for Free Booklet and Order Blank. 


EASYHOLD CO.,2900 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


WEEK FREE 

Short breathing relieved 
in 36 to 48 hours; swelling reduced in 15 
to 20 days. Regulates the heart, corrects 
the liver and kidneys. Purifies the entire 


system. Collum Dropsy Remedy Company, 
Dept. 160, Atlanta, Ga. 


LINDBERGH’S LIFE STORY 


Flight across Atlantic. European receptions, most interesting 

book ever written. 300 pages, many illustrations. Sells for $1.50. 

Everyone buys. Biggest ee Credit given. Send 10¢ 
mm 


for agent’s outfit. $25.00 A DAY PROFIT. 
MARQUETTE 
OR 
































2328-D Wolfram Street, Chicago 
I will send any suferer 0 © a a; 4 


bottle of Lane’s Treatment bd mail on FREE 
cures send me$1.25. Otherwise your report cancels eoahenun 
Address D. J. Lane, 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


AGENTS s:: FREE ¢%'s¢. 


Toilet articles, perfume, spectalties. Wonderfully profitable. 
LaDERMA CO., DEPT. RS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


“a 
Our Book, “Underground Treasures, How 
99 Valuable information. 
and Where to Find Them.” V:i:s0!s ‘sform=sen 
Write MODEL CO. Dept. 74. Como Bidz.. CHICAGO. ILL. 
J QUICKLY RESTORED thru God's Great 
HEALT Love. WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE. 
Master Science, 6208 Winthrop. Chicago, Tl. 
Quickly. New 


CORN & CALLOUSES DISAPPEAR fiecvey" ic: 


enuine foot comfort, Suffer no more. Order TAK-OFF today, 
Postpaid S0c. Seaside Laboratories, Dpt. 29. Bridgeport,Ct. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY orien ter ee is aciacciree, 
REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO. Dot. 15, Lincoln, Nebr. 
BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES Geeeneen iaaene 
ing everything. Distributors, Dpt 110.609 Division. Chicago 
Earn $25 Weekly st27-.22°° perience unnecessary: 
Details FREE. Press Syndicate, 1261. St. Louis, 

USED CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL COURSES sold on repurchase 


basis. Also rented and exchanged. Money back guaran- 
tee. Catalog free. (Courses bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala, 



































more. No experience necessa 
Pleasant, profitable, dignified wo 





WANTED 330m". AT ONCE! 


With ambition and industry, to distribute Rawleigh’s Household Products to steady users. 
Fine openings near you. We a and help you so you can sell up to $200 a week or 


Write today. 
W. T. RAWLEIGH Co., Dept. DC-567, FREEPORT, ILL. 
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xvow asour LOVE” 


Authentic Books on Sex and Love— 
Your choice 8 cents each. 
These fine books tell about the dominant 
facts of life—order by number. 


Tt Sex Physiology 178 One of Cleopatra’s 
hood Nights 





AaAZMO 


Facts of Manh g 
1089 Ben Common Sense 221 How to Know Women 
648 Sex Rejuvenation 163 Roman Sex Life 
14 What Girls Should 1193 Woman’s Way 
Know 1177 Woman and New Race 
653 What Boys Should 746 Daughter of Eve 
know 1148 Sex Crimes—U. 8S. Law 
654 What Young Men Marriage vs. Divorce 
Should ow 222 Vampire, etc.—Kipling 


655 What Young Women 1045 Mad Sweetheart—Harris 
Sh Ow 1046 Coquette vs. Wife 
6 Love, etc—De Maupassant 
917 Room No. 11 
922 Wife’s Confession 
950 Sex Determination 
958 Italian Love Tales 
1122 Degradation of Woman 
1195 First Love 


now 
864 Chats with Husbands 
228 Plain Talks 1178 Chorus Girl and Lover’s 
690 Man’s Sex Life Wife 
Woman’s Sex Life 317 Night Flirtation 

69! Child’s Sex Life 904 Sex 8: 
692 Homosexual Life 
726 Venereal Diseases 


ymbolism 

417 Nature of Dreams 

800 Sex in Psycho-Analysis 
172 Evolution of Sex 89 F 

717 Modern Sex Morality 
83 History of Marriage 
98 How to Love 


988 Art of Courtship 
197 ir ag ‘8s Love- 


89 Lov © Letters 
175 Hindu Love Book 
id 


amous Love Letters 
1190 What Price Love 

889 Kissing Jokes 

810 Polite French Scandals 
410 Amorous Misadventure. 
228 Plain Married Talks 
1225 Avobeioe Married 


es 

1250 Lindsey on Companiate 
Marriage 

Women’s Love Rights 540 Brightly Colored Tales 

$75 Cleopatra’s Loves 641 Tales of Many Hues 


GREAT BARGAIN! Any book in above list, your choice 5¢ each, 
~ lec per book for carriage charges. Canadian and forcign price 
1250 books on request. 


Waldeman-Julius Publications, Dept. $-79, Girard, Kans. 





of the name and not afraid to 
work, work, Fil bes you $50 that you can’t 


work for us 30 days earn less 
than $200. Think I’m bluffing? Then 
answer this ad and show me up. 

Openings for Managers. The “‘Won- 
der Box” sells on sight. 


TOM WALKER 


DEPT. 40 - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DANGEROUS BLOOD 


Impure, weak, germ-laden blood causes 
Rheumatism, Neuritis, Stomach Trouble, Hem- 
orrhoids, Weak Kidneys, Liver Complaint, Piles, 
Pimples, Boils, Pyorrhea, Chronic Sores, Ec- 
zema, & run-down tired feeling and poisons the 
System generally. S. B. MINERAL, a natural 
mineral taken from the earth in California 
where hot springs abound in medical properties, 
has brought relief to thousands for over ten 
years. Write for leafiet telling about this wonderful nat- 
ural mineral. It has been a revelation to thousands. YOU 
WANT TO KNO Information free. Write us today. 


8. and B. COMPANY, 317 Brix Bidg. Fresno, Cal. 


CAN BE STOPPED often Pp 24 hours. To prove that 

you can be rid of this strength- 
sapping ailment, have ae pep, be free from burning 
sensation, pain in the 8, backache and weakness, I’ll 
send you PROSTONE PECIFIC free and postpaid under 
plain wrapper. No obligation; no cost. It if cures your 
trouble you can repay the favor by telling your friends—if 
not, the loss is mine. Simply send me your name and 
prove you can feel 10 bere Ae er_and be rid of 
bladder trouble. THE 7 STONE , Westport Station, 
Dept. P, Kansas City, Mo. 


Don’t Suffer 


With Itching Rashes 
UseCuticura 


Soap, Ointm Talcum sold everywh Sam 
[esses Ondears vaberaeciee Sx Elen Tene | 


MONEY! MONEY! MONEY! 


Make all you want. New book, “Making 
Money,” tells ze simple secret. 10-day 





























peciel offer 59 cents. Worth millions. 

FORTUNE PRESS, Yalesville, Conn. 
Patented or unpatented 
SHER 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED Fe'*°'soy3y0'R3 


MFG. 0O., 168 ENRIGHT AVENUE, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JUMBO will make money appear or disappear. Have 
pony andtus. Price 2$¢ each. Money refunded. 
Aides Fletcher, 35 East Charlotte-Ecorse, Mich. 
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SHOW BOAT 
(Continued from page 11) 


gether, yet miles apart. Guarded, watched. 
They had their scenes together on "the stage. 
These were onhy aggravations. The rather 
high planes of Magnolia’s cheek-bones 
began to show a trifle too flat. Ravenal, as 
he walked along the grass-grown dusty 
streets of this or that little river town, 
switched viciously at weed and flower stalks 
with the slim malacca cane. 

They hit upon a pathetic little scheme 
whereby they might occasionally, if lucky, 
steal the ecstasy of a goodnight kiss. After 
the performance he would stroll carelessly 
out to the stern where stood the settling 
barrel. Ostensibly he was taking a_bed- 
time drink of water. Magnolia was, if pos- 
sible, to meet him there for a.brief and 
perilous moment. It was rarely accom- 
plished. The signal td him was-the slam- 
ming of the screen door. But often the 
screen door slammed as he stood there, a 
tense quivering figure in the velvet dark 
of the Southern night, and it was Frank, or 
Mrs. Soaper, or Mis’ Means, or puny Mr. 
Means, coughing his. bronchjal wheeze. 
Crack! went the screen door. Disappoint- 
ment. Often he sloshed down whole gal- 
lons of river water before she came—if 
she came at all. 


He had managed to save almost a hun- 
dred dollars. He was -restless, irritable. 
Except for a mild pinochle game now and 
then with the men of the company, he had 
not touched a card in weeks. If he could 
get into a real game, somehow; manage a 
sweepstakes. Chicago. St. Louis, even. 
These little rotten river towns. No chance 
here. If he could with luck get together 
enough to take her away with him. Away 
from the old shrew and this tub, and these 
eternal rivers. Lord, but he was sick 
of them! 


They were playing the Ohio river—Padu- 
cah, Kentucky. He found himself seated at 
mid-afternoon round a table -in the back 
room of a waterfront saloon. What time 
is it? Five. Plenty of time. Just for 
that raise you five. A few hundred dollars 
would do it. Six o’clock. Seven. Seven- 
thirty. Eight. Half-past—Who said half- 
past! Ralph in the doorway. Can’t be! 
Been looking everywhere for you. This’s 
a fine way . . . Come on outa here you. 
- - « Lord! .. . Ten Dollars in _ his 
pocket. The curtain up at eight. Out, the 
shouts of the men echoing in his ears. 
Down to the landing. A frantic company, 
Andy clawing at his whiskers. Magnolia 
in tears, Parthy grim but triumphant, 
Frank made up to go on in Ravenal’s part. 


He dashed before the curtain, raised his 
shaking hand to quiet the cat-calling angry 
audience. “Ladies and gentlemen, I ask 
your patience. There has been an unfortu- 
nate but unavoidable delay. The curtain 
will rise in exactly five minutes. In the 
name of the management I wish to offer 
you all apologies. We hope, by our per- 
formance, to make up for the inconvenience 
you have suffered. I thank you.” ~A-wave 
of his hand. The band. 

Parthy in the wings. “Well, Captain 
Hawks, I guess this settles it. Maybe you'll 
listen to your wife, after this. In a saloon 
—that’s where he was—gambling. If Ralph 
hadn’t found him—a pretty kettle of fish. 
Years building up a reputation on the 
rivers and then along comes a soft-soaping 
gambler . Ps 

Ravenal had got into his costume with 
the celerity of a fireman, and together he 
and Magnolia were giving a performance 
that was notable for its tempo and a cer- 
tain vibratory quality. The drama that 


unrolled itself before the Paducah gaze was 
as nothing compared to the one that was 
being secretly enacted. Between the lines 
of her part she>-whispered between im- 
‘movable lips: “Oh, Gay, why did you doit?” 
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A wait, perhaps, of 10 minutes before 
business of the play brought him | 
within whispering distance of her. 

“Money” (very difficult to whisper \ 
out moving the lips. It really eme; 
“Uh-ney.” but she understood). “For 
Marry you. Take you away.” 

All this while the lines of the play 
on. When they stood close togeth 
was fairly easy. 

Magnolia (in the play): What! [!\yo 
all your friends deserted you! (Ma | 
make Andy send you away.) 

Ravenal: No, but friendship is too c 
passion to stir my heart now. | (Wil! © 4y 
come with me?), 

Magnolia: Oh, give me a friend in p: 
ence to a sweetheart, (But how can | 

Ravenal: My dear Miss Brown- 
Lucy (Marry me). 

Magnolia: Oh, please don’t call me 
Brown. (When?) 

Ravenal: Lucy! (Where do we 
tomorrow? Marry me there.) 





Magnolia: Defender of the fathe: ! 
(Metropolis, I’m frightened.) 
Ravenal: Will you be a poor muin’s 


bride? (Darling!) 


For fear of arousing suspicion, she did 
not dare put on her best dress in which 
to be married. One’s best dress does 10! 
escape the eye of a Parthy at 10 o’clocik in 
the morning, when the landing is Metrp- 
olis. With a sigh Magnolia donned her 
second best—the reseda sateen, basquci 
its overskirt caught up coquettishly at 
side. She -determined on her Milan jit 
trimmed with the grosgrain ribbon ind 
pink roses. After all, Parthy or no Pa: 
if one has a hat with pink roses, the | 
to wear it is at one’s wedding, or never. 

Ravenal vanished beyond the river bank 
immediately after breakfast next day: a 
meal which he had eaten in haste and in 
silence. He did not, the general opinion 
ran, look as crushed as his misdemeanor 
warranted. He had, after all, been guilty 
of the crime of crimes in the theater, be 
it a Texas tent show or an all-star pro- 
duction on Broadway; he had held up the 
performance, For once the Cotton Blossom 
troupe felt that Mrs. Hawks’s bristling 
titude was justified. All through the break- 
fast hour the stern ribbon bow on her 
breakfast cap had quivered like a seismo- 
graphic needle registering the degree of 
her inward upheaval. 

“T think,” said Magnolia, drinking her 
coffee in very small sips, and eating noth- 
ing, “I'll just go to town and match th 
ribbon on my grosgrain striped silk— 

“You'll do nothing of the kind, miss, an 
so I tell you.” 

“But, Mama, why? You’d think I was a 
child instead of a——” 

“You are, and no more. I can’t go with 
you. So you'll stop at home.” 

“But Mis’ Means is going with me. | 
promised her I’d go. She wants to get some 
ointment for Mr. Means’s chest. And a 
yard of elastic. And half a dozen oranges. 
. » « Papa, don’t you think it’s um 
sonable to make me suffer just because 
everybody’s in a bad temper this mornin? 
I’m sure I haven’t’ done anything. | m 
sure I— 

Capt. Andy clawed his whiskers in 4 
frenzy. “Don’t come to me with y 
yards of elastic and ‘your oranges.” ¢ 
rushed off, a distraught little figure, «5 
well he might be after a wretched nig! 
during which Mrs. Hawks had out-caud! «4 
Mrs. Caudle. When finally he had dropped 
off to. sleep to the sound of the mono! - 
nously nagging voice, it was to dream 0! 
villains abducting Magnolia who always 
turned out to be Parthy. 

In her second best sateen and the Mil. 
with the pink roses Magnolia went off ‘9 
town at a pace that rather inconvenience! 
the short-breathed Mis’ Means. “Wh:'» 
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your hurry!” wheezed that lady, puffing up 
the stéep cinder path to the levee. 

“We're late.” 

“Late! Late for what? Nothing to do all 
day till four, far’s I know.” 

“Oh, I just meant—uh—I mean we start- 
ed kind of late——” her voice trailed off, 
lamely. 

Fifteen minutes later Mis’ Means stood 
in indecision before a counter crawling 
with unwound bolts of elastic that twined 


AUTO-INTOXICATION 


you feel depressed, tired 
eG the time: sleep does not re- 
fresh you, and yet you have no 
pains or organic troubles, you are 








probably suffering from AUTO- 
INTOXICATION. This serious 


condition has baffled many phy- 
sicians, but after intensive study- 
ing of this subject over a long 

period of years, Dr. Frank MeCoy, internationally 
famous health specialist, has discovered the amaz= 
ing secret of restoring health in such cases. He 
has watched thousands of people successfully elim- 
inate the deadly poisons after following his sim- 
ple directions. This secret may now also be yours. 
This is the same information for which thousands 
of Dr. McCoy’s private patients are daily paying 
thousands of dollars to learn. Nothing else to buy. 

Send only 50c coin or money order today for the~ 
complete confidential instructions. 

cCOY HEALTH SERVICE, 
Dept. 1379 Brack Shops Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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f WOMEN dainty crisp white sheets 
a ~ white a! 
eee 2 ae A only y $1.00 00 postoald. 


MEN 2 Basinesslike aoe * sheets 7x10, crisp Fite bond, 
$1.5 20) sheets and 100 envelopes to match, r. nyw! 
Pript name and pia enclose 
with back if not satisfied. 


GAAPHIC ARTS STA. CO., 511, GraphicArtsBidg, KansasCity,Mo. 








You too, can make big extra money 
during your spare time and evenings. 
Have a business of your own. Get 
ahead. Ask us about our Peerless 
Popcorn Poppers. We have helped 
thousands make more moncy and will 
gladly help you. Small investment. 
Easy terms. Catalog Free. 

NATIONAL no & MFG. CO., 
601 Keo, Way Moines, lowa 


ARE YOU BASHFUL? 


Nervous? Basily embarrassed in company? Shy among 
strangers, afraid of your superiors, of the 
future, or timid with the opposite sex? 

These faults are easily overcome—when you wnder- 
stand the reasons. Only 25 cents in coin or stamps 
will bring my explanatory book on Nervous Troubles 
and information how to overcome your complaint. 
Write at once to 
Richard Biackstone, 126 Fiatiron Bidg., New York 


DEAF ‘With New Invention, 
awtomawe, non-electrical acaeneneanes. lowest cost, unlimited 


pusrantee. Used by lawyers, teachers, etc. Write today a book- 


fee ot and tr American Earphone Co., 10E. 43 St. (A) WAY. Wi 


PILE SUFFERERS RELIEF 


D & H Pile Preparation for bleeding, itching. blind or 
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rotruding piles. Send $2.00 to Peoples Bank, Fort Scott, 
Kans. Use one tube. If not satisfied return tube and 
carton, bank will return money. 


D & H REMEDY CO., Dept. A, FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


FIELD GLASS Owners 


If you have a Field Glass and would like to own a more 
powerful instrument write for our special exchange offer. 


Enterprice Distributing Co., Temple Bar Bidg., Cincinnati, 0. 


TOBACC Or Snuff Habit 


Cured Or No Pay 
rcured 


See idee neces ecthion ft falls Und ones 
500, 000 Men and Women, Superba Co.. N.T.10, Baltimore, Md. 


600,000 CIRCULATION 


60 CENTS AN AGATE LINE 
Write for sampiecopy NOW. Forms close every Saturday. 
JOSEPH P. GEIGER, 6538 N. Maplewood, C > ath. 


SUPERMAN and SUPERWOMAN ft°~..5..-"° 


nation, etc. Send for free message, Wi Re era of Youth 

Through Science.” Authors Bureau,S-3, Box » Lopez, Pa. 
Big opportunity. Sell men’s shirts, 
sme oe direct to wearer. 


MEN--WOME 
EE commissions wedi, 


PRIMO, 4SB EAST 22m ‘STR » NEW YORK 
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THE PATHFINDER 

all about her like garter snakes. The little 
general store smelled of old apples and 
broom straw and kerosene and bacon and 
potatotes and burlap and mice. Sixteen 
minutes later she turned to ask Magnolia’s 
advice. White elastic half an inch wide? 
Black elastic three quarters of an inch 
wide? Magnolia had vanished from her 
side., Mis’ Means peered through the dim- 
ness of the musty little shop. Magnolia! 
White elastic in one hand, black in the 
other, Mis’ Means scurried to the door. 
Magnolia had gone. 

Magnolia had gone to be married in her 
second best dress and her hat with the pink 
roses. She flew down-he street. Mis’ Means 
certainly could have achieved no such gait; 
much less could she have bettered it to the 
extent of overtaking Magnolia. Magnolia 

made such speed that when her waiting 
bridegroom, leaning against the white pick- 
et fence in front of the minister’s house 
next the church, espied her and came swift- 
ly to meet her, she was so breathless a bride 
that he could make nothing out of her 
panted—“Elastic | ere fl ee 
ram away ... 

She leaned against the picket fence to 
catch her breath, a lovely flushed figure,and 
not a little frightened. And though is was 
early April with Easter just gone, there 
was a dogwood in bridal bloom in the min- 
ister’s front yard, and a magnolia as well. 
And along the inside of the picket fence 
tulips and jonquils lifted their radiant 
heads. She looked at Gaylord Ravenal then 
and smiled her wide and gorgeous smile. 
“Let’s go,” she said, “and be married. I’ve 
caught my breath.” 

“All right,” said Ravenal. Then he took 
from his pocket the diamond ring that was 
much too large for her. “Let’s be engaged 
first, while we go up the path.” And slipped 
it on her finger. 

“My, Gay! It’s a diamond! 
the sun does to it! Gay!” 

“That’s nothing compared to what the 
sun does to you,” he said; and leaned to- 
ward her. 

“Right at noon, in’the minister’s front 
yard!” 

“I know. But I’ve had only those few 
moments in the dark by the settling barrel 
—it’s been terrible.” 

The minister’s wife opened the door. She 
looked at the two. “I saw you from the par- 
lor window. We were wondering—I thought 
maybe you’d like to be married in the 
church. The Easter decorations are still up. 
It looks lovely, all palms and lilies and 
smilax, too, from down South, sent up. The 
altar’s banked with it. Mr. Seldon’s gone 
there.” 

“Oh, I’d love to be married in church. Oh. 
Gay, I’d love to married in church.” 

The minister’s wifesmoothed the front of 
her dress with one hand, and the back of 
her hair with the other, and, having made 
these preparations for the role of bridal at- 
tendant, conducted them to the little flower- 
banked church next door. 


(To be continued next week) 


Look what 





RACES OF THE WORLD 


The U. S. Labor Department recognizes 
the following races of the world in refer- 
ence to immigration: African (b!ack), 
American, Armenian, Bohemian, Bulgarian, 
Chinese, Croatian, Cuban, Dalmatian, 
Dutch, East Indian, Bosnian, English, Fin- 
nish, Flemish, French, German, Hebrew, 
Herzegovinian, Irish, Italian, (North), 
Italian (South), Japanese, Korean, Lithu- 
anian, Magyar, Mexican, Montenegrin, Mo- 
ravian, Pacific Islandér, Polish, Portuguese, 
Rumanian, Russian, Ruthenian (Russniak), 
Scandinavian (Norwegians, Swedes and 
_Danes), Scotch, Servian, Slovak, Slovenian, 
Spanish, Spanish- American, Syrian, Turk- 
ish, Welsh, and West Indian. 


Chickens found running at large in Wil- 
sey, Kans, are donated to local clergymen. 
{ 
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Noses and Throats 
Freed of Catarrh! 





Hundreds of noses and throats all over this 
country from Maine to California have been 
freed from Catarrh with its annoying features. 
These nosesand throats were anes bad—some 
of them. 

Wouldn’t you like to know how “your nose and throat 
might be freed of its Catarrh? Then just sign your full 
name and address, and mail to Specialist Sproule’s Office, 


Free Consultation about YOUR 
' Nose and Throat 


When your letter arrives you will be sent advice Free 
as to just what you may 4o to rid Your nose and throat 
of Catarrh. Find out if there ig any reason why YOUR 
nose and throat may not belong to a happy person, rid 
of Catarrh as well as hundreds of others. in this country. 

Don’t delay but write right now for advice. Take 
pity upon that Catarrh infested nose and throat of yours 
and see if they cannot be made the healthy and comfort- 
able parts of your body they should be. Write now 
and mail to 


Catarrh Specialist Sproule 
194 CORNHILL BUILDING BOSTON, 


WE WANT 
MEN! 


Men and women who have distributed free sam- 
les and advertising matter needed at once. 
ew, money-making plan. Steady, pleasant, 

easy work. Earn $30 to $50 2 week over and 

above your present pey- L. H. Knueppel, Ill., 

cleared $8.45 in less than one hour. Mrs. Peari 

Kelley, W. Va., made $26.23 in one day. No 

capital, training or experience needed. We 

furnish everything you need to make big money. 

Exclusive territories now offered in every sec- 


MASS. 

























































tion of every state. Don't miss this amazing 
ush name and address on postcard at once to 
ALBERT MILLS, Employment Mer., 
Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritis, Milk Crust, 
Can be cured. Write me to- 
FREF TRI day and I will send you a free 
guarantted treatment that 
will prove it, Stops the itching and heals permanently. 
DR. CANNADAY, Eczema Specialist 
141 PARK SQ., SEDALIA, MO. 
Amazing 512-page book, **Safe Counsel,’ tells the truth abou tom 
matters. Explains Laws of Sex Life, mistakes to avoid, si 
pr otonnies- 
tion, spooning, diseases, private word to mai 
earless| Nothing withheld. 
Send no Money «::, sto8. 98, mer 
wee satisfacto 
Spread Viscose over your leg, except over the sore. 
cose Veins, reduces swollen legs by inereasing 
circulation. Send for a Book. P. A. Viscose Co., 


opportunity. Full particulars free. Act quick. 
7426 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 
trial of my mild, soothing, 
Send no money—just write me—a posta! will do. Address 
cesses. anatomy of sex orga nag cox 
seores of intimate subjects. Containg 104 — bers, 21 ilustr: —W 
rank andl sub) 3. nm ing c — rs, ‘a 
FRANKLIN ASS'N, 186 N. La Salle Street, Dept. 5931, CHICAGO 
Positively heals Leg Sores. Stops Painful Vari- 
803 So. Lake St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





genie EARN EASY MONEY 
bys Bnd for = pies. myer ne —— a for 150 a 


us $2. Rag Ay Work—Just 
Fun, WINENOLT T SPECIALTY ' co ox 8, Woudbine, Pa. 


Song Poem Writers 53203075 epee a Chicas 
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‘LUCID INTERVALS 








Judge about to sentence a prisoner—You 
have a pleasant home, a good wife and hap- 
py children? 

Prisoner (hopefully)—Yes, yer honor. 

Judge—Well, you won’t see them for two 
months, ; 


A clergyman was having dinner with a 
parishioner preceding the afternoon serv- 
ice, He ate very sparingly, explaining that 
he must not eat too hearty a meal before 
preaching if he was to do himself justice 
in the pulpit. The housewife was unable to 
attend the service, so when her husband re- 
turned she inquired, “And how was he?” 
“Oh, well,” he replied, wearily, “he might as 
well have et.” 


Matteossian was boasting about his pro- 
ficiency with the ’cello. “I can play any- 
thing on it,” he announced. 

“Then play the piano on it,” said a bored 
man in the corner. 





The man and the girl were alone on the 
lawn in the moonlight. She had become in- 
credibly sentimental, and turning. towards 
him said in a far-away voice, “And would 
you have loved me just the same if you had 
never met me?” 


Mrs. Newbride—I want a pound of mince- 
meat, and please take it from a nice young 
mince, 


“My dear,” said the host to his wife, on 
her finding him in the bedroom with a 
damp towel clasped to his head, “I can’t pos- 
sibly stand those people any longer. Ive 
got a splitting headache.” 

“But,” said his wife, “I can’t possibly ask 
them to go home. They are our guests, re- 
member.” 

“Certainly you can’t put them out,” he 
agreed, “but don’t you think you could go 
and seat yourself at the piano?” 
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Entomologist’s Wife—My dear, there’s no 
need for you to go out today. I’m going to 
clean out the attic, so"you can come and 
catch the moths up there.—London Humor- 
ist. 


“So Bess married a Scotsman. 
he treat her?” 
“Reluctantly.” 


Louise—I’m going to have the baby’s 
picture taken today. 

George—Have it taken when he’s asleep. 
I'd like to know what he looks like 
that way. 


A man was taken ill and his wife hurried 
him to the hospital. 
“Has he got pajamas?” said the matron, 
as she arranged for his admission. 
“Pajamas?” exclaimed the wife. “I dun- 
- -nO what it is, but he’s got an awful pain 
in the stummick.” 


How does 





The practice of instalment buying contin- 
ues to grow. It has been the means of dis- 
posing of the increase in production, it is 
true, but the following story makes us won- 


.».... der if, in the near future, the instalments 





on our christening robe will overlap those 
on our wedding dress, or those on our wed- 
ding dress overlap those on our shroud. 

“My dear,” said the old man tenderly, 
“today is our diamond wedding, and I have 
a little surprise for you!” 

”Yes?” said the silver-haired wife. 

He took her hand in his. “You see this 
engagement ring I gave you 76 years ago?” 

“Yes?” said the expectant old lady. 

“Well, I paid the final instalment on it 
today, and I am proud to announce that it 
is now altogether yours!” 


“There are plenty' of other men who 
wanted to marry me.” 

“Yes, and not one of the ungrateful boobs 
has been around to even so much as thank 
me. 





Wife (who does not want to go in bathing 


‘ without her husband)—And ‘supposing I 


get drowned? 
Hubby—Bah! You only say that to 
please me.—Paris Rire. 


Jerry—Saw Bill today. 
Ted—What did he say? 
Jerry—Nothing. His wife was with him. 


Hobbs—I understand Tom and his wife 
just had their first quarrel. Was it serious? 

Dobbs—Very. He gave in and thus es- 
tablished a precedent. 


Miss Thirtyodd—Oh, Mr. Blunt, this is 
so sudden. 

Mr. Blunt—I know, but I thought you 
could stand surprise better than suspense. 


Slim—When do you do your hardest 
work? 

Fat—Before breakfast always. 

Slim—What do you do? 

Fat—-Try to get outa bed. 


e 


“What did you say to Miss Antique to 
make her so angry?” 

“Why, nothing. She asked me if I didn’t 
think this age terrible and I merely in- 
quired how it compared, in her experience, 
with previous ages.” 


“And so you’re at Vassar, Miss Seymour. 
How very clever of you! Tell me, what 
course are you taking?” 

“Political economy.” 

“Really? Well, my dear, that seems a 
terrible waste of time to me. ‘You'll never 
teach these politicians to economize. It 
can’t be done!” 


If all the stories about the power gener- 
ated by the kick of a mule are true, we can 
easily sympathize with the colored man 
who had_been sent skyward by one of these 
offended animals and who was looking for 
the worst when he once>struck terra firma 
on the return trip. 

A draft of Missouri mules had just ar- 
rived and a new private made the mistake 
of going too near one. His comrades caught 
him on the rebound, placed him on a 
stretcher and started for the hospital. On 
the way the injured man regained conscious- 


ness. He gazed at the sky overhead and felt - 
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the swaying motion of the stre 
Feebly he lowered~his shaky hands 
the side, to find only space. 

~ “My gosh?’ he groaned, “I ain’t evc 
the ground yet.” 


The professor’s wife had tied a 
around her absent-minded husband’ 
ger to remind him to get his hair cut 
his way home to dinner he noticed it. 
yes,” he murmured, “I remember,” 
entering the shop he sat down befor 
favorite barber. 

“Er—yes, sir,” said that artist, pu 
inquiry in his tone. 

*Eh,—Oh, yes, cut my hair, please,” . 
manded the absent-minded one. 

“Why, certainly, sir, if you wish it,” 
the barber. “But you won’t mind my : 
tioning the fact that I cut it this noon, 





you?” 
“How old are you Margery?” 
“Fourteen,” 
“A girl of 14 should tell her mo: 
everything.” 


“I know it. But mother is so inno 
really I haven’t the heart.” 


Noah Webster was once discovered 
his wife kissing a pretty maid. “I am 
prised, Noah,” said his wife. 

“No, my dear,” Noah replied, “I am 
prised. You are astonished.” 


Mrs. Backbay (to messenger boy)—! 
your company allow you to accept tips 

Boy—No, lady, but if they asked me i! 
gimme one I'd lie like a gentleman to | 
tect yer. 


Dad—I greatly disapprove of yo 
Smithson, and one particular reason is 
lack of interest in his calling. 

Daughter—His calling! Why, daddy, ! 
calls seven evenings a week, 


Farmer (to new farmhand)—Well, P.', 
have you counted all the chickens? 

Pat—Yes, sor, sure I counted all of ’ 
*cept one, 

Farmer—Why, what do you mean? 

Pat—Well, sor, that little white one | 
around so fast I couldn’t count him, bu 
counted all the rest. 





say? 

Mrs. O’Hare—I kept’ me dignity, ™ 
Murphy. “Pig,” I sez, an’ swept 
—Collier’s. 





At a New York railway siding a man a 
ed the foreman if there was a vacancy. 

“What can you do?” asked the forem 

“Anything,” replied’ the man. 

“All right,” answered the foreman; “ta! 
this oilcan and oil the points and crossin 
up the line.” 

After an absence of three days the fo 
man received a telegram which read: “De:' 
Sir,—Arrived at Chicago. Please forwa' 
more oil.” 





A rather deaf woman found herself 
ting beside a surgeon. She asked:—‘Shou! 
I call you Dr, T——or Mr, T- ?” 

“Call me what you like, madam,” he | 
plied, and added, genially: “Some of ™) 
friends call me an old fool.” 

“Ah,” she rejoined, not hearing correct’) 
what he had said, but anxious to be plea>s- 





* ant, “those are the people who know yo" 
“intimately |” . 





